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The London Charivari 


AST week the papers were full of 

the usual autumn interviews with 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, whom they 
always seem rather unflatteringly sur- 
prised to find still alive. (Why, Lord 
Russell, two years Mr. Maugham’s 
senior, is still busy organizing civil 
disobedience.) When that sad October 
does arrive that finds Mr. Maugham’s 
suite at the Dorchester untenanted I 
wonder who the gossip-writers will 
elect as his successor as G.O.M. of 
English letters. Bearing in mind that 
neither age nor merit is the sole 
criterion, as the cases of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts and Mr. E. M. Forster show, 
I rooted for a long time for Dornford 
Yates. Now that he is with us no more 
I put my money on Sir Compton 
Mackenzie. 


Dear Old Girl 
HE citizens of Toronto have looked 
sniffily on a coat-of-arms designed 
for them by the Royal College of Arms. 


For one thing, they don’t like the way 
Britannia has been drawn—‘“She just 
doesn’t have the strength she used to.” 
Absolutely no comment. 


Wait for It 
ARAGES report that owners of 
ten-year-testables in fairly good 
condition are rolling up well, but that 
the real old crocks aren’t coming in. Of 
course they may be trying to. 


Toynbee a la Lanterne ! 
HE demonstrators who streamed 
down the Champs Elysées shouting 
“Death to J. P. Sartre!” and similar 
slogans must have aroused envious 
thoughts in at least two sections of 


British society—our demonstrators 
wishing that they had anything as 
interesting to shout and our intellectuals 
that someone would take them that 
seriously. 


Freedom of the Press 

“HE Times more than any other 

paper (naturally) has hitherto man- 
aged to hide from its readers the sordid 
mechanics of newsgathering, the im- 
portunity of reporters and the reluct- 
ance of their victims to deliver the goods. 
The Times, one imagines, acquires its 
inside tidings by afflatus. Last week, 
however, the Thunderer’s reporters 
were out in force, quizzing and ques- 
tioning just like ordinary reporters: 
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“It’s all very well for Bertrand Russell 
to talk—he’s so old he doesn’t mind basing 
his ideas on facts.” 


“Yesterday Mr. Thomson told The 
Times that he could not yet be any more 
explicit about his plans.” “‘I am 
perpetually being pestered [Mr. 
Laurence Cadbury] about rumours,’ he 
said to The Times.” 

Since reading this report (it was on 
the future of various newspapers) | 
have been wondering about the exact 
wording of Mr. ‘Thomson’s answers, 
and about the astonishing fact that The 
Times almost admitted it had been 
guilty of pestering. Or did it? Perhaps 
not: The Times wouldn’t see it that 
way. 


Revolt 

LI. twelve doctors in Ashford, 

Kent, refused to turn out in the 
small hours to sniff the breath of a 
motorist, which seems to have caused 
surprise in some quarters. For my 
money the Twelve Doctors deserve to 
class with the Seven Bishops. ‘There’s 
nothing in the Hippocratic Oath that 
says a doctor must leave his bed to 
bandy words with the bibulous. A 
doctor’s function is the prevention and 
cure of illness. Why not call the 
lawyers out of bed for a change? 


All Pals Together 
HE Fleet Street interviewers who, 
according to their reports, address 
the famous by their Christian names 





(“Tell me, Stirling,” I said . . .) have 
gone one better. They have got the 
famous addressing them by their 
Christian names. A sample from the 
Daily Express: “You would be doing a 
service to professional golf in Britain, 
Ronald, if you would ventilate this 
matter.”” Don’t imagine it will stop at 
Ronald; next week it will be Ron. 


Room for Improvement 
HE latest in labour-saving do-it- 
yourself is said to be the instant 
floor; you open a tin, pour it out and 
spread it. Parents of young children 
hope that the stuff can be developed as 
a baby-food. 


Thrills, Chills 
or fact took one of its inevitable 
beatings from spy fiction last week, 
when the press and radio gave liberal 
advance publicity to the film Foxhole in 
Cairo by repeatedly interviewing a 
couple of cloak-and-dagger men whose 
waitime encounter the film celebrates— 
Herr Eppler (referred to in the press as 
“Germany’s master spy”) and Major 
Sansom, “formerly of British Army 
Intelligence.” It was a pity that on the 
radio Sansom had to say that Eppler 
wasn’t a master spy at all, but under- 
took one mission only, and that Eppler 
had to describe in the press—after the 
report had done its best to work 
the thing up to fiction level—how, on 
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“Right. My casting vote is in favour of 
the Wolfenden Report.” 
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the Major’s entering his room, he 
“threw a pair of socks at him.” 


Loaded 
T was reassuring to hear from the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Association of Washington _ that 
“Americans spend far less for drugs 
than many other items.” According to 
the latest published statistics, which the 
Association quotes in a pamphlet called 
“The Better Life,” Americans’ total 
expenditure for “drugs and sundries” 
in 1958 was only $3,300,000,000, and 
as anyone knows who has ever visited 
an American drug store, “sundries” 
may mean just about anything, even 
books on how to shake off the drug 
habit. 


Two-way Stretch 

HE latest for women, according to 

one who writes about these things, 
is jewelled garters—‘‘and you can wear 
them round your neck if you like.” 
Crime reporters are sharpening their 
pencils. 

, 
The Ballad of Wormwood Scrubs 
Selected prisoners in Wormwood Scrubs 
are being encouraged, while under a drug, 
to confide teir past to tape recorders for 

psychiatric study. 


HE vilest deeds we tell like beads 
To ever-turning tape. 
Some talk of throats that they have slit, 
Or old maids coshed in jape. 
The bold man tells of blown-up safes, 
The shy man beasts of rape. 


They come and drug us when we flag, 
To spur us to new flights; 
But sometimes we who lie in gaol 
Spend dark and anxious nights. 
What makes us fret is, do we get 
The Sunday paper rights? 
MR. PUNCH 
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‘Is there an Opposition in the House?” 














Served as Captain (Temp. Major) in one 
of his father’s various regiments, 4th Q.O. Hussars. 
Eton (unlike father’s Harrow) and Christ Church. 
Five years M.P. for Preston, four times 

defeated in other elections. In last war was 

G.S.O. (Int.), G.H.Q., M.E., and saw service in 
Western Desert, North Africa, Italy and Yugoslavia. 
Author, lecturer, journalist, 51. 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


My Five Years at the 


PUNCH, October 12 1969 
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Foreign Office 


HEN I became Foreign Secretary five years ago I 

\ \ made only one stipulation; it was somewhat hard 

to procure. If I may, without immodesty, say so, 
the whole success of my policy has been dependent upon this 
pre-condition, namely, that Earl Macmillan of Arran, as he 
now is, should resign and that Her Majesty should agree to 
appoint Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) in his place. Foreign Secretaries had no chance 
to bat on their own under strong self-willed, opinionated 
Prime Ministers like Lloyd George, Neville Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Eden or Macmillan. For my policy to have had 
even the faintest glimmer of success it was necessary to have 
« malleable* Prime Minister or someone like the late Lord 
Baldwin, who possessed a vast incuriosity about Foreign 
Affairs. (The latter type no longer exists, since everyone has 
his own Foreign Policy and would impose it if he could, and 
if he were Prime Minister.) 

Now Mr. Lloyd has shown himself while at the Foreign 
Office and in his few months at the Treasury to be malleable 
to a point that excited, sad to say, public ridicule and even 
drew upon him the carefully weighed strictures of the states- 
manlike Mr. Bernard Levin, now Sir Bernard Levin, M.V.O. 
He was awarded his Knighthood in the 1962 New Year 
Honours for political services in the Parish of Hoylake in the 
County of Lancashire. He subsequently justified his M.V.O. 
in writing the well-known political work Deeds that won 
the M.V.O 

I meant to be master in my own house. ‘The resignation of 
Mr. Macmillan and the promotion of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
were the only means by which the strong desire of the public 
for a powerful and effective Foreign Secretary could be 
realized. 

One impediment to my taking over the seals of the Foreign 
Office was the utter impossibility of my being elected to the 
House of Commons. This was solved by my somewhat 
reluctant acceptance of the Marquisate of Stour in the 
county of Suffolk, a degree in the Peerage which the public 
thought most suitable following upon the Marquisate 


* Having the property (possessed by certain substances, esp. metals) 
of being deprived of form by hammering or pressure, without a 
tendency or capacity to return to it, or to fracture. 


O.E.D. 
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bestowed upon Lord Curzon in 1924. Accordingly early in 
February 1961 I was introduced into their Lordships’ House 
by the Marquess of Lansdowne and the Marquess of Salisbury, 
both of whom had seen some service in the Foreign Office 
in earlier years in a junior capacity. 

In July 1961 I received a visit from President Kennedy 
and we then decided upon the broad lines of policy which the 
West could pursue. Acting upon the advice of his newly 
appointed Secretary of State, the Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater who accompanied the President on his State visit 
to England, we withdrew our Ambassadors from the Kremlin 
and caused our officials to hand their passports to the Russian 
Ambassadors in London and Washington. 

Originally President Kennedy had appointed Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson as his Secretary of State; but after only a few 
months it was apparent that, though Stevenson was a very 
brilliant and witty man, he had not done enough “prep” on 
Foreign Affairs and lacked an instinctive understanding of 
how Foreign Affairs should be conducted. It was in these 
circumstances that he was encouraged to resign and was 
replaced by Goldwater—a master-stroke on Kennedy’s part 
for it not only procured him better advice but by including a 
Republican in his administration he rallied the great Republic 
to its task of an early victory in the cold war. 

Kennedy and I found no difficulty in agreeing with Gold- 
water’s sensible suggestion that since the greatest menace to 
World Freedom was the Chinese People’s Republic the most 
effective obstacle to their conquest of the world was the 
Soviet Union; and that we ought not to embarrass Comrade 
Khrushchev in any way. 

During the five years of my Foreign Secretaryship we have 
had no communication whatever with the Russians and to 
avoid any embarrassment neither the British nor Americans 
competed in the Olympic Games of 1964. Thus an agreeable 
hush fell upon the Western World and all the polemics took 
place in Asia. 

President Kennedy will, of course, be re-elected in 1964 
and will, of course, certainly be succeeded after his two terms 
by his brother, Senator Bobby Kennedy, who has made such 
a name for himself in the Senate in recent years as the 
Senator from Connecticut. That was the guarantee of 
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a continuity of the policy which has proved so successful. 
So far war has not broken out between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China. When it does, Britain 
and the United States do not intend to get involved. The 
Kennedys and the Foreign Office intend to give massive 
lease-lend help to Russia following the path blazed towards 
Britain by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the early 
forties; but, of course, on a far more massive scale. 

I have introduced a host of minor reforms into the 
Diplomatic Service. In 1938 there were only seventeen 
British Ambassadors in foreign countries. After the Second 
World War the Americans spoilt the market up upgrading 
their diplomats everywhere. When I took over the Foreign 
Office at the end of 1960, there were no fewer than sixty-nine 
British Ambassadors accredited abroad. America had seventy- 
nine. Kennedy and I both decided that this was an absurdity 
and we reduced most of our Embassies to Legations, partly to 
avoid excessive expenditure and partly to give the smaller 
countries a proper idea of their proper status. ‘To-day 
Britain and the United States have ambassadors only in Paris, 





Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. So intimate is my relationship 
with President Kennedy that we have agreed to abolish our 
respective Embassies in Washington and London. 

In 1962, 10 Downing Street had been rebuilt. I easily 
persuaded our malleable Prime Minister that he was really 
better off at Admiralty House which he had come to love and 
where he had put his roots down. Accordingly I moved into 
10 Downing Street which resumed its function as the central 
governing instrument of the country. 

In effect Kennedy, his family and myself have been running 
the Western world for the last five years and as The Times 
said the other day, “It has been a remarkably successful 
collaboration.” 

Shortly after the General Election in 1963 the Labour 
Party utterly disintegrated and dispensed with Mr. Gaitskell, 
or, perhaps I should say, he dispensed with it. ‘They decided 
instead to have a Junta, consisting of Harold Wilson, Michael 
Foot and Richard Crossman to conduct the Opposition, 
which numbered no more than one hundred and twelve. As 
they could never agree on anything for more than five minutes, 
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they asked me to use my influence (which was by this time 
commanding) with the Prime Minister, to abolish Questioy 
Time so that they would not have to be put to the embarrass. 
ment of asking questions, particularly on Foreign Policy. 
This enormously eased my task and enable me to move my 
Minister of State, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, from the Commons 
to the Lords, where for the past two years, he has (as Earl 
Upper Hampstead) brought meticulous study of detail to the 
assistance of my wide, far-ranging ideas. 

Historians of the future will surely indicate the inevitable 
logic of the processes by which the Foreign Secretary became 
the most powerful Member of the Cabinet. In a dangerous 
and difficult world, domestic politics became less and less 
important. And so the functions of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
withered away to the low level of the parish pump. This 
inevitable development would have occurred even if Lord 
Home (who now governs New South Wales) had remained 
in the Foreign Office. 

When I became Foreign Secretary at the end of 1960, I, 
of course disposed of my controlling interest in Country 
Bumpkins Ltd. I did not wish to become involved in the 
same sort of difficulties that had plagued Mr. Marples (now 
Earl Marples of Wallasey) in the late ’fifties. My shares in 
Country Bumpkins Ltd. were bought by Lord Clore for 
something over a million pounds and I am happy to record 
that he has made a great success of the business. 

I seldom go to London, since I find the redecoration of 
10 Downing Street somewhat regrettable. I only use it asa 
pied a terre. The Government of the World is  sub- 
stantially conducted from Stour where President Kennedy is 
gracious enough to spend several months each year. When 
he is not in residence in his apartments at Stour I often fly 
to visit him in Hyannis Port. 

I shall probably accept a Dukedom when I retire in two or 
three years and hand over to Earl Gaitskell of Upper Hamp- 
stead. When President Kennedy has completed the two 
terms (which is all the Constitution allows him), in 1968, he 
intends to buy a property in East Anglia and both of us will 
be available to offer advice, which will probably not be 
accepted, to our successors, Earl Gaitskell at the Foreign 
Office and President Bobby Kennedy at Hyannis Port. In 
either event, London and Washington will be largely out of 
business. Peace will prevail because the word will never be 
mentioned again. 





Other portfolios will be offered to: 
(2) RICHARD GORDON 
Minister of Health 
(3) NUBAR GULBENKIAN 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(4) ALAN HACKNEY 
Minister of Labour 
(5) A. P, H. 
Home Secretary 
(6) NIGEL KNEALE 
Minister of Power 
(7) STIRLING MOSS 
Minister of Transport 
(8) FRANK RICHARDS 
Minister of Education 
(9) ARNOLD WESKER 
Minister of Housing 
(10) Col. A. D. WINTLE 











Minister of Defence 
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Anti-Party Conference 


T the risk of getting a slow 
A handclap, non-comrades, anti- 
Conservatives and all you splen- 
did people who just can’t take Liberals, 
I want to say a few disruptive words 
before we all slip outside for our inter- 
views with Robert Kee, Kenneth 
Harris, Conrad Voss’ Bark, Ian 
Trethowan—and may I just interrupt 
myself here for a moment to point out 
to those of you who may not have been 
singled out for special TV questioning 
about the significance of whatever it is 
we are supposed to be doing here that 
there is no need to despair: keep on 
walking arm-in-arm up and down 
the Promenade and sooner or later the 
cameras will get you—oh yes, well, the 
first motion I want to put before you, 
if that is what the damn thing is called, 
is a composite one sent up by the Sud- 
bury Commuters, the Amalgamated 
Boiler-filler-uppers, Three Sixth-Form 
Girls and a gentleman from Brentford 
whose name I cannot read but whose 
handwriting shows him to be sincere. 
This resolution (a better word than 
“motion” which has an unfortunate 
suggestion of something being about 
to happen about something) falls into 
three parts, with all of which I am 
proud to associate myself. 

The first part of the resolution asks 
this conference to express its deter- 
mination to have nothing whatever to 
do with any political party that keeps 
on calling itself “the Movement.” The 
word movement in this sense, ladies 
and gentlemen, is defined in the O.E.D. 
(5) as “‘a series of actions and endeavours 
by a body of persons tending more or 
less continuously towards some special 
end.” But it is not solely on these 
grounds that I ask your support for this 
resolution. We have to consider the 
flavour, the associations of the word no 
less than its precise meaning, and I put 
it to you that when I raise my quivering 
finger in the air, as I now make bold to 
do, and say to you that the Movement 
must fight for this and the Movement 
demands that and, in general, that the 
ultimate triumph of the Movement, cost 
what it may, is assured, the picture that 


By H. F. ELLIS 
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comes into your minds is of a few brave 
souls starting out together on the long 
hard road that leads to a sixty-hour 
week and a living wage for all, of men 
in flat caps meeting at street corners 
beneath the pitiless glare of naphtha 
lamps—or, if you prefer it, of Newman, 
Keble and Pusey, scribbling doggedly 
away at their “Tracts for the Times.” 
The picture does mot include ex- 
Ministers, wheelhorses or even Mr. 
Cousins. 

Movements, ladies and gentlemen, 
are beginnings, uprisings of the spirit, 
struggles of dedicated minorities to- 
wards what the dictionary so well calls 
“some special end,” even if it be only 
the exclusive use of black when painting 
landscapes. What the devil has all this 
to do with a staid old political party 
founded over sixty years ago, four 
times in office and regularly supported 
by about twelve million voters? What 
kind of image of themselves did all those 
cosy old TV personalities at Scar- 
borough think they were spreading 
around by referring to their extra- 
ordinary compost-heap of contradictory 
policies as if it were a red-hot revivalist 
creed or a brotherly compact signed in 
blood? Hands up all those who decline 
to be governed by Movements. Thank 
you. 

The second part of this resolution, 
which I now have much pleasure in 
recommending to you, is somewhat 
oddly phrased. It calls upon the 
Conference to take a running jump at 
any political party that makes cheap 
capital out of another party’s disagree- 
ments on matters that any body of men 
and women combining the power of 
thought with some elements of moral 
conscience are bound to disagree about. 
Some of you may think that this part 
of the resolution is not only oddly but 
ponderously and even obscurely phrased. 
But we do not want to be too crystal 
clear in our deliberations, do we, or we 
shall leave nothing for Mr. Kenneth 
Harris to ask probing questions about 
in this evening’s programme. I do not 
propose, ladies and gentlemen, to 
support this resolution by any attempt 
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to define smugness or self-satisfaction 
in high places. I merely pass round 
these shots of Mr. Butler, Lord Hails- 
ham, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys and others pausing for press 
photographers on their way into and out 
of the conference hall. I also submit 
a group of M.P.s walking along the 
Promenade (not, of course, arm-in-arm), 
which I think clinches the matter. 
Please hand them on with as little 
giggling as possible. The eyes of the 
world are upon us, or will be in the 
ten o’clock News at latest, and it is up 
to us of the Anti-party Movement— 
faction, I should say—to show that we 
are soberly alive to our responsibilities, 
that we mean to go forward on our 
several ways, with our shoulders apart, 
convinced of the righteousness of what- 
ever we may ultimately decide our cause 
to be, until there is not one single man, 
woman or child in these islands who 
will ever want to vote for anybody again. 
I say to you, as I said on “Panorama” 
last Monday, that if these are the best 





“Do we do our Christmas shopping 
in cold blood or wait until the 
excitement mounts?” 
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Ministers we have got we had better 
insert a new Clause Five into our 
unwritten Constitution forbidding them 
to be photographed, live or otherwise, 
at respectable watering-places. I see 
that the gentleman from Brentford is 
over-excited. Do you thump your desk 
at us, sir? Or do you thump your desk? 

Upon the third part of this resolution 
1 will not insult your intelligence by 
speaking at length. It calls upon you 
utterly to abhor and eschew any 
political party so conscious of the 
superiority, high-mindedness and purity 
of its own motives as small third parties 
always are. We do not want purity in 
British public life. Movements and 
motionless self-satisfaction are bad 
enough; moral guardians would be 
insufferable. You may agree with me 
that even Plato’s philosopher-kings 
would be preferable as rulers. And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, I leave you 
to your discussions. I bitterly regret 
that I cannot wait to hear the outcome 
of a resolution which, among all the 
resolutions that have recently been 
moved around our coasts, is perhaps the 
most vital for Britain to-day. But I 
have a date with “Tonight.” 





Punch 
Civil Disobedience 
Campaign 


Announcing a series of 
Incitements to Civil 
Disturbance, Riot, 
Newspaper Corres- 
pondence, etc. 


No. 2 


100,000 (One hundred 
thousand) swimmers 
wanted to join demon- 
strationswim past Palace 
of Westminster as protest 
against river pollution. 
Rally Greenwich Pier, 
2.30 p.m., Thursday. 


Full details, next-of-kin, etc., 
to C.A.S.S.A.C.,* 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4 


* Committee for a Some Sort at Any 

















“On the other hand, 
it’s sixty feet deep.” 


Isn’t Science Wonderful ? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. CASTRO, so I read, has 
1B) complained of “the inaccept- 
able cash demands” made by 
his hotelkeeper in New York. As one 
who is at the moment enjoying a some- 
what less publicized holiday he has, 
up to a point, my sympathies. But 
why before he left did either the 
Doctor in person or one of his beards 
wrench a telephone off the wall and 
leave it dangling broken by the wall- 
side? As a feat of strength this seems to 
me considerable. There is a telephone 
on the wall in the bedroom where I 
write, and I have considered the 
possibilities of pulling it off the wall, 
but alas, it was beyond me. Great 
strength merely rang the bell. It did 
not disconnect the instrument. 
That the Dector, as it appears, got 
a bit bored with the blower going all the 
time just as he was settling down to a 
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cigar and a shave I could readily under- 
stand. But why, I wondered in my 
; q ) 
innocence, could he not just take off the 
receiver and get on with his puffing? 
Then a man explained to me last 
night that it isn’t as easy as all that. 
It seems that they have an invention 
now by which you can be rung up 
even when the receiver is off—the Un- 
disconnectable ‘Telephone it is called. 
Tired business men welcome it as an 
excuse for breaking off important con- 
versations in order to take up Very 
Important Conversations. Isn’t Science 
wonderful? Like so many modern 
inventions it has, it seems, a double 
advantage. In the free countries it can 
be advertised as an evidence of progress 
and in totalitarian countries it can be 
used as a form of torture. Doubtless 
there was a telephone of that sort in the 
Doctor’s bedroom, and if so I well 
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understand his precipitate preference 
for “Hell or Harlem.” 

It seems to be much the same with 
the telephone in my bedroom. Let us 
be fair to Science. Its ring makes rather 
less noise when the receiver is off the 
hook than when it is on, but it makes a 
considerable noise either way. I tried 
it out this morning. I had the receiver 
off the hook in the vain hope of ordering 
my breakfast. A stern and official voice 
replied that the King of Ireland wished 
to speak to me. This seemed inherently 
improbable. There was indeed a time 
when there were some score of High 
Kings in Ireland, from Brian Boru 
downwards, and doubtless they spent 
all their time in ringing up local guests 
who were asking for their breakfasts. 
But to-day the nearest thing that there 
is to a king in Ireland is Mr. de Valera, 
and although I have had the honour of 
meeting Mr. de Valera in my time, I 
would not expect him to consider me 
as an old friend and would be surprised, 
though flattered, if on arrival in Rome 
he were to make it his first business to 
inquire if I were in town and to ring 
up and suggest that we get together 
some place and have one. However, I 
got that one straight. It was not, it 
seemed, the King of Ireland who was 
speaking at all. It was the King of 
of Thailand. Ireland and Thailand 
sound fairly similar on an Italian tele- 
phone. Yet this was more surprising 
still. For His Majesty, though doubtless 
the most charming of men, does not 
happen to be in my set at all. I could 
not imagine why he should wish to 
come to breakfast. I replied with my 
humble duty to His Majesty, but I had 
not yet shaved. 

The water in the basin took some 
time to run hot. It was just getting 
around to it when the telephone rang 
again. It was the King of Thailand 
once more. How persistent the old boy 
was! I asked His Majesty what the 
hell he wanted. 

“Spik Eenglish?” said the king. 

“What the bloody hell do you want?” 
I asked. 

“Spik Eenglish,” repeated the king. 
We sorted it out in time. It was not 


so much the King of Thailand in person 
who was speaking as some official at the 
airport who was announcing that the 
King of Thailand was due to arrive 
there at 12.30 that morning and that 
therefore the road between Ciampino 





and Rome would be blocked. The 
matter was of no possible interest to me 
as I had no intention of proceeding to 
the airport that morning. Still, it was 
kind of him to ring up and let me know. 
But things did not end there. The 
airport official, delighted to discover 
that I could understand English, insisted 
on ringing me throughout the morning 
at twenty-minute intervals to repeat the 
message. He rang me in the bath. He 
rang me in the lavatory. Mindful of the 
great example of Dr. Castro I did my 
best to pull the telephone off the wall 
but it would not come. 

The hotel people were, it seemed, 
as confused as I about what had been 
going on on the telephone. When I 
came to ask for my bill they agreed 
not to charge me for my breakfast, 
which in the confusion I had never 
received, but insisted that instead I 
should, in addition to the exorbitant 
amount already demanded, pay for the 
trunk call to Thailand which, they 
alleged, I had spent the morning in 
putting through. I firmly refused this 
“inacceptable cash demand” and with 






some difficulty got away with it, but as 
I left I heard the telephone still gaily 
ringing away behind me, and sadly 
reflected that, like Gunga Din before 
him, Dr. Castro is in that respect at 
any rate a better man than I am. 


Not Competing 


HEN Ben and I were both at 
school, 
Each seemed to each the arrant fool; 
For I found science past all coping 
And Latin always left him groping. 
Clearly the gods had meant us to 
combine: 
And so I did his prep and he did 


mine. 


Yet now his medical mystique 
Names its diseases from the Greek 
And renders its prescriptions dark 
In Latin with less bite than bark. 
Perhaps in equity I ought to show 
Some interest in molecules. But no. 
— ERIC WALMSLEY 





but not, evidently, this one: 


Battering-Ram. 
Dissentients. 
Battering-Ram. 


BELISHA. 


supporters in italics). 





THEN AS NOW 


Mr. Grimond has been accused of abandoning some hallowed Liberal traditions, 





“‘INTO THE BREACH, MY FRIENDS?” 

‘“THERE AIN’T GOING TO BE NO BREACH JUST YET!” 
‘““WELL, WELL, PERHAPS IT’S ALL FOR THE BEST. 
HAVE KNOWN WHAT TO DO WITH IT.” 
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’M glad to see that the dramatic 
| critics have at last dropped all 
pretence and are frankly admitting 
that they don’t know what the new 
plays are about. Pick up any notice you 
like and you'll find it thick with wild 
guesses at the author’s intention. “Are 
we meant to infer ...?” “Is Mr. X. 
trying to make the point that . . .?” 
“A possible interpretation may be . . .” 
“We are left in some doubt whether . . .” 
Between the guesses are the usual 
adjectives: scintillating, vital, profound. 
I welcome this. I used to feel 
terrible in the old days, foxed by Eliot 
and Beckett, at sea with Ionesco and 
Brecht. I didn’t know what they were 
up to even when the critics had told me. 
Now we're all in the same boat. They 
don’t know either. Splendid. Over the 
not unreasonable inference that they 
never did, however, I confess to a 
touch of pique, because I should have 
been posting my own MSS round the 
West End managements years ago if | 
hadn’t been led to believe that play- 
wrights were expected to have a 
message of some kind. The itch for 
dramatic writing has always been with 
me, but the lack of anything to say 
damped my confidence. Now that this 
no longer matters I have made up a 
neatish parcel of Truepenny Chowder, A 
Play in Three Acts, and H. M. Tennent 
can have first refusal. 
Place what interpretation you like on 





My Problem Play 


By Jj. B. 


« 


BOOTHROYD 


the title. There’s no chowder in the 
play, and no one called Truepenny. 
But that’s life, after all. And in case 
you want to puzzle over it a bit more 
there’s a quotation on the title page: 
“*'T'a-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ’.—Sayers.” 

Now for the story. 

Gavin Blakelock, a retired public man 
(there is a hint at the Ministry of 
Works, though this can hardly account 
for his outbursts of fury whenever the 
name of Jellicoe is mentioned), shares a 
house in Ealing with Mrs. Hill-Booker, 
and the action of the play revolves 
largely, in so far as it revolves at all, 
round the question of whether two of 
the upstairs rooms should be knocked 
into one and thus afford Blakelock more 
space for the repair of old water-butts, 
to which he devotes his leisure time. 
Mrs. Hill-Booker, in a long telephone 
call in the middle of act one, leaves us 
in no doubt that she is fanatically 
opposed to the scheme, partly because 
she occupies the rooms, partly because 
of the noise that is bound to result from 
the constant manceuvring of the water- 
butts up the stairs. She tells the distant 
subscriber, whose identity is never 
established, that the situation is 
dangerous and “looks like becoming 
another Eaton Square business.” After 
this conversation a curious sound is 
heard in the street outside. Whether a 
stage manager can get the exact effect 
I don’t know, but it is described as half 





* Yeah,. 1 ve been around.” 
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dull explosion, half child’s cry, and 
should seem to occur about six feet off 


the ground. When Mrs. Hill-Booker 
hears it she becomes greatly alarmed, 
locks a corner cupboard and falls on 
her knees as if to pray. When her 
murmurings become clearly articulated 
we realize that she is repeating a 
knitting-pattern. Here the curtain falls 
to denote a three-hour lapse of time, 
and when it rises again there are three 
men sitting at the table—according to 
the dramatis persone they are, from 
left to right, Man in sou’-wester, Man 
in Frock Coat, and Man with Eye- 
Patch. ‘They tell stories of their war 
experiences until the curtain comes 
down on act one. 

Act two is much the same, except 
that the three men have gone, Mrs. 
Hill-Booker doesn’t appear, Blakelock 
does the long telephone call, and two 
nuns, who seem to be old friends of 
his, come in and stick auctioneer’s lot- 
numbers on the furniture. The sound 
of builders working overhead is heard 
throughout. A dramatic climax is 
reached when the door is suddenly 
thrown open at the end of the act and 
a footman, making his first appearance 
of the play, loudly announces: “ Mr. 
and Mrs. West, Miss Jennifer Ibbotson 
and Detective-Superintendent Masters.” 
Blakelock is clearly frightened, but 
backs to the corner cupboard and 
stands spread-eagled before it in a 
protective attitude. “Show them in,” 
he says, “and take the rest of the 
evening off.” Slow curtain. 

I could tell you about act three, but 
you may prefer to take my word that it 
doesn’t really add anything storywise; 
at least I hope not, because it would 
obviously be fatal if intelligibility began 
to creep in here. There are a few 
oddities of plot—the newspaper picture 
of Jellicoe that falls out of Mr. West's 
paperback Mrs. Hill-Booker’s 
appearance in a postman’s hat... but 
we never learn the significance of the 
corner cupboard, and it turns out that 
the workmen upstairs were actually 
repointing a brick fireplace. 

The great strength of the play, | 
think, is that the possible interpretations 
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are limitless. There is insecurity here, 
of course, and fear; the quest for a faith, 
I daresay; a consciousness of old guilt; 
preoccupation with trivialities (the 
water-butts) when real problems are 
crying out for solution (the noise in the 
street, very likely symbolic of the wheat 
shortage among backward nations, I 
shouldn’t wonder). Have we all un- 
reasoning antipathies (Jellicoe)? Do we 
yearn for a father figure (the distant 
subscriber)? Are our social relation- 
ships satisfactorily defined? (That 
between Blakelock and Mrs. Hill- 
Booker is never established, and subtle 
hints suggesting that one is mad and 
being looked after by the other aren’t 
much help owing to the difficulty of 
guessing which is which.) 

Anyway, there’s a lot of good stuff 
here, particularly if we can get some 
performances by plenty of knights and 
dames. I’m looking forward to the 
notices already—though not as eagerly 
as I might have done in the old days, 
when a playwright could open his paper 
on the morning after the first night and 
really get a few clues about what he’d 
been trying to say. 











Nights at the Albert Hall 


By ANDREW DAVIES 


OW that the Proms are over, 
it seems to be a good time to 


look back over these summer 
evenings at the Albert Hall, to make 
some kind of grand assessment. Un- 
fortunately, I have to admit that I did 
not go to any of them this year. Actually 
I have only been there twice and once 
was in the afternoon. 

The first time was for the presentation 
of degrees to graduates of London 
University. Nobody presented me with 
anything and my degree certificate was 
sent under plain cover some months 
later. But the general theme of the 
day was graduation. I had imagined an 
intimate little ceremony in which I and 
a few other outstanding successes would 
hobnob with the Chancellor for a few 
minutes and then have strawberry teas. 
In fact there seemed to be almost eight 
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million of us sitting in serried ranks in 
our interview suits and gowns and 
hoods, with the odd fool here and there 
in a mortarboard, and this was only 
half of us; the rest were to be polished 
off the following May. The idea was 
that we would file past the Chancellor, 
bowing or curtseying as the case might 
be, and then sit and wait till every- 
body else had done the same. 

The shape of the Albert Hall dictated 
that we should move in a vast circle 
round towards the platform, each 
taking the seat which his neighbour had 
vacated. When the business had got 
into full swing there were two vast 
circles moving in opposite directions, 
reminding one of a monstrous Spanish 
fandango danced in jerky slow motion 
by a world-wide convention of crippled 
black friars. One was never quite quick 
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enough to reach the next tip-up seat 
before it tipped up, thus sustaining 
several thousand light blows on the 
backs of the thighs, so that by the time 
I reached the platform I had _ lost 
several pounds and was in an advanced 
state of paralysis. 

The thing that clinched my downfall 
was my salutation. I had not made a 
serious attempt to bow since I had been 
a laurel tree in a kindergarten Christmas 
play, but thought everything would be 
all right if I imitated the man in front. 
The seven graduates in front of me 
were women, and when my name was 
read out I had sunk into a menacing 
crouch before I realized that something 
was wrong. I tried to bend over as low 
as I could, hands clasped over stomach. 
There I seized up, unable to move. 
I had to be pushed off the stage by the 
man behind. 

Time is a great healer, and my heart 
warms to the thought of those splendid 
processions at the beginning and end. 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
could well improve its initial impact 
by processing in behind men with 
golden truncheons, all in dressing 
gowns and sweaters with the crowd 
roaring and the band playing “'The 
Entry of the Gladiators.” But I must 
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already be thinking of my second visit 
to the Albert Hall. 

I was there with a friend one Wednes- 
day night. We were eating our peanuts 
on the highest tier, among the most 
impressive collection of refugees from 
the Welfare State I have ever seen. 
Bear-baiting and public executions are 
suffering a temporary decline, but I am 
pretty sure that their public still exists. 
At all events I am certain that the 
ticket-holders there that night are not 
the same people one glimpses now and 
then behind Sir Malcolm’s coat-tails 
when the Proms go on the telly. 














“ For goodness’ sake, Mrs. Benson—it’s only a television show!” 
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The programme announced needle 
bouts, black against white, ‘Turk against 
Greek, noblemen against ex-burglars, 
flaxen-haired Danes against grotesque 
dwarfs from the Orient. 

I can’t remember much about the 
supporting bouts, except vague im- 
pressions of a man called Gentleman 
Jim Something, who had golden 
shoulder-length hair and a butler. He 
ended his fight by twisting the ropes 
into a noose, inserting his opponent's 
head, and catapulting him into the 
crowd. During the referee’s count, 
which seemed rather a formality to me, 
he touched up his mascara with the aid 
of an antique silver hand-mirror. 

“He’s a good one, that Gentleman,” 
said my friend, who was well informed. 

“What about the other chap?” I 
said as the stretcher passed under us. 
“Ts he dead?” 

“No, he’s fighting at Cardiff to- 
morrow. Fight every night, these boys.” 

The main bout seemed on paper to 
be less promising thar. what we had 
already seen. The programme simply 
stated that Turbulent Alan Garfield, 
who came from Australia, would fight 
The Ghoul, scion of an ancient line, 
who fought in a mask to conceal his 
identity. The Ghoul had never been 
beaten, but should this occur, the victor 
would have the privilege of unmasking 
him. This weighed heavily on my mind, 
and all through the fight I was thinking 
how terrible it would be if, after all 
those years of groping round in a hot 
flannel shroud, The Ghoul were finally 
unmasked and nobody recognized him. 

Perhaps many people shared my 
concern, for The Ghoul came in to a 
chorus of loyal cheers, acknowledging 
the applause by allowing us_ brief 
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glimpses of his eyes and teeth. We had 
to wait some time before Turbulent 
Alan came very slowly up the aisle, 
rolling a little under the weight of a 
cloak which projected horizontally two 
feet on each side of his shoulders, 
glittering with jewels and spangles. His 
progress was halted now and then by 
sorties into the crowd, during which he 
inanaged to pound a couple of deni- 
grators into silence before he could 
be dragged off by his seconds. By the 
time he reached the ring we were all 
abusing him, 

What a load of released guilt and 
self-hatred that man bore on_ his 
chromium epaulettes! He was the 
human equivalent of five years’ deep 
analysis. And when the fight started 
he did not let anybody down. He 
demonstrated sadism, defiance of the 
law, vanity and open dishonesty, and 
whenever he was thrown out of the 
ring he took his opportunity and let 
fly a few random gratuitous clouts at 
ringside spectators.. We all knew the 
result in advance, for The Ghoul has 
never been unmasked, and though 


Turbulent Alan Garfield loses every 
fight he always tops the bill. It is this 
grand inevitability that, in my sub- 
mission, raised all-in wrestling from 








the scrubby foothills of sport and 
entertainment to the pinnacles of great 
art. And when Garfield was finally 
borne off by his keepers, still snarling, 
one could almost see the bundles of 
repressions and complexes piled high 
on his stretcher. I went home a 
different man altogether, purged by the 














most cathartic spectacle since Nero was 
the top man in the fight promotion 
game. 

So when I hear the loud bassoon and 
the echoing coughs as I switch my 
wireless on I am never tempted now to 
go back to the Albert Hall. It wouldn’t 
be the same. 


9 | Wished the Floor Would Open 


een fixed my moving-out day 
I find it’s Margaret’s birthday. 
She takes it well, as usual. Deserves 
medal or nomination as ideal flat-mate. 
So tactful and considerate. Still, fright- 
ful jam on landing. Every time removal 
man tries to carry out large piece he 
crashes into messenger with greetings 
telegram or girl struggling under giant 
bouquet. Never knew Margaret had 
such thoughtful friends. Must buy her 
French casserole dish like one I 
smashed last week. Almost through 
with heavy stuff. Margaret serene in 
her bedroom, surrounded by flowers, 
cards, parcels. Trust her to “celebrate” 
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in that ghastly turquoise housecoat. 
“Look,” she says, handing me pink 
cardboard box. Inside hideous mock- 
Chinese locket in brassy brass plus 
green enamel. Shows dragons eating 
lady demon holding lotus flower. Heavy 
clumsy brute. Must have cost a packet. 
“Poor darling,” I cry, “isn’t it awful? 
Still, can’t expect all your friends to 
have good taste. Why not find out 
where they got it and try to change it, 
although no shop selling this sort of 
thing is likely to have anything better.” 
Pained blue gaze stops me. “But 
it’s my farewell present to you,” she 
says in gentle little-girl voice.— B. B. 
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PICTURES FROM AN EXHIBIT 


Edvard Munch: Four Girls on the Bridge (1905) 


IRLS, gathered on the wooden bridge, 
Form a chromatic group; 
The hapless victims of the midge, 
They delicately droop. 


The bank with dome-shaped trees is crowned, 
The shore is pink with sand. 

By the mosquitoes’ breeding-ground 
The village houses stand. 


Girls gather on this bright blue day 
In frocks that brightly match. 
They are too tired to run away 
And too genteel to scratch. 





Paul Cézanne: The Bibémus Quarry (1895-1900) 


IBEMUS: in among these crags 
Somewhere a secret fountain springs. 
The trees have tied their heads in bags 
And stand around with folded wings. 


The quarry is sedately squared; 
It has been washed in walnut-juice, 
Flat-ironed and folded up and aired 
And neatly stacked for present use, 





Which use is, to support a tree: 

A single tree that wears a turban. 
Most elegant of trunk is she, 

But at her uppermost suburban, 


Discreetly savage; like Cézanne, 
Most painterly and wilful child, 

Part ape, part housewife and part man. 
Bibémus: mine’s a pint of mild. 





Chaim Soutine: The Old Actress (1924) 


HE still dreams of the distant time she played 
Before the Prussian Emperor, or the Tsar, 
Or some forgotten monarch, who has made 
His way to where most other monarchs are. 


All those who acted with her in her prime, 

Who saw her flag of glittering youth unfurled, 
Have taken, too, the curtain-call of time, 

And washed away the grease-paint of the world. 


All those who saw her on that distant day, 
Who gazed on her, but never gazed their fill- 
All from the silent house have slipped away, 
To slumber in a house more silent still. 





She dreams, but with a faintly injured look, 
As if to say: I went to endless pains 
To give my public everything; they took 
Only the best, and this is what remains. 
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Georges Braque: 
Landscape at -L’Estaque (1908) 


[§ it the crags of Cotopaxi, 

The burial-mound of Shawn McNulty, 
The wreckage of a London taxi, 

The portals of the Admiralty? 


Is it a whirling semaphore, the 
Bonded Custom-house at Bristol, 

The vent-pipe of Vesuvius, or the 
Smoke from an assassin’s pistol? 


Might it be foam-wreathed Aphrodite, 
The biggest brewery in Burton, 

The ghost of King Canute the Mighty 
Partly concealed behind a curtain? 


It is a landscape at L’Estaque. 
Yours very faithfully, G. Braque. 





Pierre-Auguste Renoir: 


Two Bathers (c. 1918-19) 


HEY are alike as two boiled eggs. 
Each has a trunk; so has a tree. 
Each stands on two enormous legs; 
One squats and wipes the other’s knee. 


Each, like a knapsack full of bread, 
Bulges in unexpected places. 

Each has a tiny little head 
Where, superimposed, a tiny face is, 


But that’s her only tiny part; 

And there’s no part at all that’s hard, 
Unless it is the rhythmic heart 

Beating inside each mass of lard; 


But, hard or soft, no stethoscope 
Could hear it going pit-a-pat. 

And here’s a problem: How much soap 
Went to the wash with so much fat? 





Paul Gauguin: 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother (1893) 


IS mother died when he was twenty-three; 
This is a memory, more than life alive. 
This is the vision that he chose to see, 
Dreaming in middle age, at forty-five. 


Producing Paul, he knew, had been a task 
Demanding wisdom; surely, she is wise. 
These eyes are watchful, but they do not ask; 
These eyes observe, but do not criticize. 


This nose is straight, and any savage queen 
Would look as queenly savage were it hers. 

These lips are hardly smiling, but- serene, 
And, like the eyes, leave badgering to curs. 


Such eyes, such lips and such a nose as these 
Mirror the South and all its future seas. 
— R. P. LISTER 


















The Oompa 





By GWYN THOMAS 


Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. It is very 

uplifting and has given a certain dignity to an 
instrument that is too often on the squalid side and prone to 
buffoonery. 

But I hate the sound of it. ‘The Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody was the test piece in the Inter-Counties Brass Band 
Contest in 1932. The Meadow Prospect Jubilee Band was 
thought before the contest to be a firm favourite. We had 
attained a unique swing and cohesion under our conductor, 
Elmo Lucroft. The leading gambler in Meadow Prospect, 
Kitchener Bowen, told us that we had practically ousted 
horses as objects of gambling. 

Our strongest card was our first trombonist. In his hand 
the instrument lost all its oafishness and raced along like a 
strong, perfectly trained voice. And in that Hungarian 
Rhapsody he trod on the slopes of glory. Liszt had been 
waiting for just this boy. Then two months before the 
contest he accepted a post in the extreme north of England in 
the research branch of a soap works. We supposed that his 
fifteen years on the trombone had made him some potent kind 
of bubble blower. We were bitter and very down on soap, 
and we strongly criticized Kitchener Bowen who had first 
drawn the attention of the trombonist to the advertisement 
printed by the soap-works. 

Kitchener Bowen and his chief accountant in the bookie 
business, Offa Cule, were with us one night in the snug of 
the Picton. Kitchener was telling us that his faith in us 
still stood sky-high and that he was taking in a lot of betting 
money on us, and he was determined to find us a brilliant 
replacement for the man who had gone north in soap. 

“What is all this?” asked Offa Cule, looking blank. Offa, 
while a magician with sums of money that have horses attached 
to them, touched the cultural life of Meadow Prospect only 
when driven into it by a high wind. 

Kitchener explained our problem. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said Offa. “Is that all you want, a 
trombone player?” and he chuckled as if he had a queue of 
them lined up in the back yard of the Picton. “Here in 
Meadow Prospect you have the greatest trombonist who ever 
lived. Uriah Dyer.” 

We looked at Teilo Dew, who is a walking Debrett of 
Meadow Prospect bandsmen. If you’ve ever sat on a 


Yi know that very tricky bit for the trombone in 
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platform or in a park and played through an entire piece of 
band music you are somewhere in Teilo Dew’s mental files. 

“Offa’s raving,” said Teilo. “If there is a trombone 
player in this town called Uriah Dyer he must have done all 
his playing at midnight, in disguise and muted to the last 
degree.” 

“Dyer did his playing in a place called Fernlea to the south 
of here. And that’s his name, Uriah Dyer.” 

“Let’s see him,” said Kitchener and off we went. 

Offa led us to one of the steepest streets in the zone and 
marched us upward with that fast lope which he had found 
the best gait for quick movement through a sub-moral life. 

Teilo Dew paused half-way up the hill, pulled us to a halt 
and pointed thoughtfully at Offa. “Uriah Dyer,” he said. 
“There never was anybody with a name like that. This is 
some kind of pointless jest played by Cule there to discourage 
bandsmen.” 

We stopped in front of the top house. We were high up. 
The air was rare and sharp. Offa gave the door a bang. It 
was opened so swiftly the tenant might either have been 
waiting for us to call or had come rushing through the passage 
to keep the door from falling in after receiving that powerful 
clip from Cule. 

“This is Uriah Dyer,” said Offa, and we all gave him a 
courteous bow. 

Dyer was a small pensive man with none of the panache 
that one associates with triumphant players of the more 
blaring instruments. 

“We are desperately short of a good trombone player,” said 
Kitchener, “and we have been told you may help us.” 

Dyer motioned us into a small front room and we grouped 
ourselves around him waiting for him to speak his first word. 

Dyer stared across the room at the picture of a man wearing 
a Salvation Army uniform. We followed his eyes but he 
stayed silent. “Now,” said Teilo Dew, “he will ask what’s 
a trombone. Nobody living this high on a hill could bear to 
stand the touch of metal on the lip.” He shook his head 
towards Offa Cule. “ Morally that Cule is an acrobat. He is 
out to bewilder life and he’s doing very well.” 


“* Please excuse scribble.” 
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“Did you ever play the trombone, Mr. Dyer?” 
“Oh, yes. A long time ago.” 

“Of course he did,” said Offa. “My uncle in Fernlea says 
that Uriah Dyer at his best could do things with the slide 
trombone that would have brought Jack Teagarden to the boil.” 

Uriah Dyer brought us some tea. 

“Do you play now?” 

“I promised my father that I would never lay lip to trombone 
again. It was a sacred promise.” 

We sipped the tea. It was very weak and we could believe 
the stories we had heard of tea-leaves floating right out of the 
pot at certain heights above sea level. We all urged Dyer to 
explain. 

“You remember that 1908 was a bad year for Fernlea?” 

“Yes,” said Teilo Dew, a natural chronicler. ‘There was 
blood on the moon that year all right. Two floods, one 
explosion, a landslide that blotted out a street and three Slate 
Club secretaries collided as they met at the railway station 
door.” 

“That’s it. Trouble from every quarter.” 

“In which of these calamities were you involved, Mr. 
Dyer?” 

“Directly in none of them. We lived high on the hillside 
there as here. My father was a smallholder and a greengrocer 
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“That’s my favourite—our ane hundred thousandth visitor.’ 
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who went around the place selling his produce from a 
cart. We helped him. So we were not in the pit to be 
blown up nor in the bottom of the valley to be drowned or 
buried. We were in the Salvation Army Band. I was the 
trombonist. My father played the trumpet. He had little 
ear but he could play loud and was a useful all-weather player. 
My brother was the drummer. We were a fair band, one 
of the best ever to play in the single cause of godliness. The 
disasters hit the band badly. My father, my brother and I 
were the only survivors. My brother and I assumed that we 
could never play again.” 

We all nodded to show that we would have been with the 
Dyer brothers on that point. 

“But dad marched us down to the Fernlea Square on 
Saturday night when the sinners are noisy and rampant and 
bold. The unbelievers came from every gloomy corner of 
Fernlea to laugh at us and taunt us. I suppose we looked 
daft, just the three of us, blowing and banging away, a rag, 
a remnant, you might say, of what had been a very great 
sound. It was drizzling, too, and too much humidity around 
the mouthpiece always made my father slip off the note, and 
he caused my brother on the drum to sound very muffled 
and uncertain. It was a field day for the scoffers and agnostics 
of the town. How, they asked, and they came up close to 
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ask it—how could we have faith in a providence that allowed 
a whole band to be filleted in this fashion, leaving such a 
small and gruesome rump? They charged us with being just 
arrant exhibitionists out to make a show at all costs. My 
brother and I gave up the ghost. I stopping blowing. He 
stopped banging. Then my father started. He was half- 
mad with rage. He began clouting the two of us with his 
trumpet and said that if we fell into silence in the face of such 
dark forces he would beat our brains out, and his last act 
would be a rough rendering of ‘Lead Kindly Light’ on a 
bent horn.” 

Uriah Dyer puckered his lips as if he had been touched 
by some physical sensation recalled from that period. 
“And that happened,” he said, “every Saturday night for 
twelve months.” 

Teilo Dew, who had kept his slouch on as part of his 
cautious policy of sad disengagement, now took it off to show 
respect. 

“Time and again my brother and I would give up in defeat, 
but my father would lash us back into life. It wore him out. 


If not he would surely have finished us off for he was a dervish 
when he had that trumpet in his hand and rage in his heart. 
I got to play very fine. 


The better I played the less likely I 
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was to be clouted half silly by my father’s trumpet. Before 
he died he said he was sorry and ashamed for the way he 
treated us. He admitted that since the vanishing of the 
band’s main body his own personal faith had taken a few deep 
dents, and made us swear that we would never again play the 
trombone or the drum. My brother burned his drum.” 

“And you,” said Teilo in the hollow voice he uses when he 
seems to be seeing life turn black in the face, “and you 
buried your trombone?” 

“No, I still have it.” 

He went to a cupboard. He brought out a trombone. It 
looked battered as if Dyer might at times have done a bit 
of counter-belting when his father came around with the 
trumpet. 

“Your old man would want you to do this for us,” said 
Kitchener. ‘A bandsman’s loyalty to bandsmanship over- 
rides any promise, however sacred.” 

“All right,” said Dyer, “I’ll do it. I rather fancy having 
the feel of this thing in my hands again. ‘There’s only one 
proviso.” 

“Anything you say.” 

“No rehearsals. You’ve got to take my word for it that 
during that ordeal with my old man I became one of the 
greatest trombonists of all time. My lips and my lungs have 
lost none of their magic. Just send the car for me when you 
are ready to take the stage for the contest. When you hear 
me go into that boom-boom-boom solo piece in the Rhapsody, 
Liszt will smile again. Oh, and one more thing, send me a 
copy of the music.” 

We had to agree. 

On the day of the contest Dyer was sent for and he had the 
air of an emperor as he walked on to the platform. He was 
swinging his trombone as gaily as a Hawaiian bouquet. Elmo 
Lucroft was staring at him with an intensity of distrust that 
only a dedicated band leader ever manages to get lastingly on 
to his face. 

“‘T don’t like it,” he said to me. ‘‘ No one has ever heard 
him play a note. If it weren’t for my early Sunday School 
training I’d have gone through with my original plan of 
smuggling in a professional.” 

We started. Lucroft stationed me near Dyer to check his 
progress and to give him encouragement if he should need it. 
There were several notes for the trombone and I leaned over 
Dyer to get a gauge of his quality. Dyer lifted the instrument 
and was very confidently distending his cheeks but I did not 
hear a sound. 

“Try shaking it, Dyer,” I said. ‘There may be some- 
thing nesting in the pipes after all those years in that cupboard.” 

“No, no,” he whispered. “I had a run through this 
morning. Sweet as a nut. Every note a hallelujah. It'll 
be all right in time for the big solo part.” 

But I noticed that he started shaking his instrument all the 
same for all his talk of sweetness and nuts. He smiled at the 
other bandsmen around him and they frowned back, thinking 
Dyer to be a buffoon. I heard a few faint notes when Dyer 
tried again but they were thin and totally unplanned by Liszt. 

We came up to the big trombone solo. Dyer was pale 
and nervous now and his eyes were taking in a few of the 
angrier bandsmen who had their instruments raised offensively 
against him. He muttered to me that being surrounded by 
all that brass and racket and being stared at by Lucroft had 
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brought back to him all the terrors of those lost Saturday 
nights. 

“Stand up for your big piece,” I told him, “if you think 
that that will enable you to let it rip a little more boldly.” 

He did that and let fly with one of the loudest notes I have 
ever heard. It was the most terrifying and disruptive oompa 
since the first marriage of music and metal. Lucroft ducked 
behind his stand as if he thought that Dyer was now firing 
at him, and Teilo Dew, who was in charge of the sleigh bells 
at the back, hit his apparatus over with a clatter that put the 
Rhapsody flat on its back. I pulled Dyer back on to his 
chair and threatened to kill him if he played another note. 

Of course we lost and the Birchtown Brass won. We saw 
Kitchener Bowen rush on to the conductor of the Birchtown 
Brass and he and Dyer were laughing in the friendliest way as 
they left the marquee arm in arm and made tracks for the 


Picton. Kitchener, they say, bought a new car with his 
winnings. Lucroft saved up and bought something for 
himself. He came into rehearsal with a smile of the lowest 


possible candle and dandling a new baton. This baton, he 
explained, had a filling of lead shot and he would use it only 
for the longer dirges and for that golden evening when Dyer 
would again be drawn by memory of that sombre catharsis in 








1908 to turn up once again among us bandsmen. 
About Kitchener Bowen I ask only this. 
a person get and still want to return to the surface to plague 


his fellows? 


How deep can 





“Where | made my mistake was in agreeing to appear on 
ly fa} fo) 
‘Face to Face’ with Fohn Freeman.” 


Bath Night at Beatie’s 


FTER Mr. Jones had walked 
A into the cellar for the third time 
while I was having a bath I 
went out looking for another place. 
I saw Beatie’s card in a newsagent’s 
window—thirty-five shillings, which was 
about my level if the bus fares didn’t 
bring it up to forty-five. I went round 
to see her. 

Beatie was small and plump and 
about forty. Her head was covered in 
black corkscrew curls and her pink 
satin blouse would have set the blood 
pounding madly in Mr. Jones’s temples. 
I looked at the rooms and paid her a 
fortnight’s rent. “Come any time you 
like,” she said, so I moved in at the end 
of the week, taking my baths at the 
City Station cloakroom meanwhile. 

Beatie’s house was a pre-war semi, 
and she ran it on alimony, a lodger and 
a part-time job in a stocking factory. 
Her marriage had foundered on a 
beautiful secretary, but not before she 


By EILEEN SMITH 


had spent many anxious weeks building 
her husband up with iron tablets. 
When his very sweat was rust-coloured, 
he could stand it no longer and 
confessed all. 

I was only her second venture in 
lodger-taking. ‘The first was a pair of 
newly-weds, but she had had to tell 
them to go when their incompatibility 
could be heard above “Dragnet.” 
“They even threw their teeth at each 
other,” Beatie said to me, “and they 
never drew the curtains.” I promised I 
wouldn’t let her down in front of the 
neighbours that way. For one thing 
my teeth don’t come out and, for 
another, years as a library assistant 
have taught me how to quarrel in a low 
hiss. 

One day she told me that her friend 
Alfred came to see her every Sunday 
afternoon. I always went out on 
Sundays, but once I passed him in the 
drive. He was a small flashy man with 
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oily black hair starting a good inch 
above his eyebrows. His wide shoulders 
tapered down with suspicious sudden- 
ness to a very tiny waist, a little like 
a map of North America. He had a 
carrier bag and I could see the tops of 
magazines sticking out. One of them 
was the Radio Times, and I was a bit 
surprised, because Beatie got a copy of 
her own every week. I was even more 
surprised when the Radio Times, still 
in exactly the same position in the 
carrier bag, had been borne past me on 
four consecutive Sundays. 

I didn’t have long to wait with my 
eyebrows raised. Next week I had a 
cold and, although it was almost gone 
by Sunday, Beatie said I’d be wiser to 
have a hot bath and spend the rest of 
the day in bed. I had my bath early in 
the afternoon and, when I was in bed, 
she brought me a glass of hot whisky 
and lemon. She said if I heard the bath- 
water running it would be Alfred. He 











lived in a one-up-and-one-down house 
with no bathroom, so every Sunday he 
availed himself of hers, his towel, 
loofah and facecloth veiled from the 
neighbours’ gaze by—among other 
papers—the Radio Times. I asked how he 
managed never to catch cold afterwards 
and she said perhaps it was because 
when he’d had his bath they had their 
supper in front of the fire and listened 
to community hymn singing. He 
didn’t even hold her hand unless they 
sang one of his mother’s favourite 
hymns. How easy it is, I thought, to 
misjudge a man by his appearance. 

I fell asleep soon after Beatie went 
downstairs and when I woke up I felt 
marvellous. My cold had completely 
gone. Clear-headed and euphoric I 
dressed, thinking generously I would 
go out after all and give Beatie and Alf 
a clear field. I remembered the clothes 
I’d left on the bathroom chair, so I 
threw them in my linen-basket, left a 
note for Beatie, so she wouldn’t argue, 
and went out. 

I didn’t get back till midnight and 
my languorous goodbyes were cut short 
by Beatie wrenching open the door 
and asking me if I’d seen Alf’s pants 
and vest. I could just discern a small 
figure skulking in the shadow of the 
stairs. I knew where his pants and vest 
must be, of course, so I dashed up- 
stairs for them and he changed in the 
front room, accepting my apologies 
with a total lack of grace. With a 
muttered farewell to Beatie he made to 
open the front door. “Oh no you don’t,” 
she cried, flinging herself in front of 
him, “they’re not seeing you leave my 
house at turned midnight.” She pushed 
him through the kitchen and out of the 


“About six years old. . . about 
this high... striped shirt...” 


back door. She guided him down the 
garden path, skirting the tiny concrete 
pond, the cucumber frames and the 
raspberry jungle. When they got to the 
bottom she said “You’re on your own 
now. Keep climbing fences till you’re 
seven or eight houses away, and then 
go up their drive to the street.” It was 
a very dark night and I thought he 
might have queried his orders, but he 
just grunted and got over the first fence. 
We listened to see if the dog had got 
him, but we didn’t hear anything and 
went back into the house and to bed. 

A thunderous tattoo on the front 
door woke me up. Beatie ran into my 
room. “It’s him, down below on the 
path,” she said, “the whole street will 
hear the row. I can’t let him in at this 
time of night.” “Shall I ask him what 
he wants ?”’ I said. She sank on the bed 
and closed her eyes. “Get rid of him 
before he wakes all the neighbours up.” 

He was still banging furiously. 
Windows were being thrown up right 
and left and one man shouted some- 
thing at him. From the boxroom 
window I whispered “What do you 
want now, you stupid idiot?” He 
shouted up “I want my towel and my 
loofah and my flannel.” 

There was a giggle from the window 
next door. I hoped Beatie couldn’t 
hear, but I needn’t have bothered; 
she’d heard all right. She grabbed his 
things and threw them down at him. 

I sneered “Fancy calling it a 
flannel.”” While he was still shaking 
gravel out of his towel Beatie said 
“Fancy not changing your clothes after 
a bath.” I think he whimpered. “It 
shows a lack of finesse,” I yelled as he 
cantered up the road. 
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Much and Mediocre 


PATRICK SKENE CATLING looks at the French Vine Harvest 


, IND up the canary!” jovially 
I cried. “Put a penny in! 
Put in another! Here they 


are, freely given! Let her trill and trill 
on! May there be sympathetic gaiety! 
Of the warm south and the glass that 
cheers, O muse, I sing!” 

“You’re back then?” warily inquired 
the lugubrious custodian of threadbare 
Victoriana who manipulates the music- 
boxes and beer-engines in the obscure 
Belgravian public house that has be- 
come a home from home for some of 
us refugees from the noisome festivities 
of Chelsea. He vigorously twisted the 
key that activates the tiny, grayish- 
yellow synthesis of taxidermy and 
clockwork that chirrups, when fed 
coins, as sprightly as a village pump. 
“But she'll do all the singing that’s 
necessary, if you don’t mind.” With a 
simple, emphatic motion of a plump 
shoulder he directed my attention to the 
NO SINGING sign which is situated 
between the signs announcing that the 
authorities also permit NO DANCING, 
NO SOLICITING and NO CREDIT. But on 
this occasion my exclamation marks 
were well-nigh inextinguishable ; impor- 
tunately I beat the mahogany bar with 
my Fabergé swizzle-stick. 

“Charge your beakers, gentlemen!” 
I insisted. “ Bumpers all, I say!” 

“Well,” he conceded accommeda- 
tingly. “Thanks,” he said. “I'll have 
a drop of the black,” he said, deftly 
fitting his capacious private pewter 
tankard beneath the sudden abundant 
precipitation of foaming Irish stout. “I 
don’t mind,” he said. ‘“‘ Where was it 
to this time then?” he said. There is 
really nothing like a pint to elicit from 
him the question that needs asking. As 
he advanced his pursed lips over the rim 
he raised his eyebrow tufts in courteous 
audience. “One of those publicity 
larks, eh?” he could not quite refrain 
from adding. 

“A well-informed democracy is a 
healthy democracy,” I gently chided 
him, in spite of Scarborough. “As 
the Baron Le Roy de Boiseaumarié, 
president of the International Office of 


Wines, was saying just the other day— 
or was it Mr. F. Wintersgill, the 
manager of the Nottingham Co- 
Operative Society? Or was it Mr. W. N. 
Spraggs, of Gilbey’s? Or Mr. P. 
Youngman Carter, the public relations 
consultant? Or Miss Margaret Sherman, 
the Hostess Editor of Good House- 
keeping? Who was it, just the other day, 
I wonder, who said that the British 
public deserves to know about this 
year’s grape harvest along the Rhéne 
Valley, especially the Beaujolais, 
Maconnais and Chateauneuf du Pape 
districts—a harvest which, by the way, 
is extraordinarily large and, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, in quality 
rather mediocre? I don’t know who, 
but someone said it.” 

“Oh,” said the publican. 

“After a leisurely bus tour of the 
western environs of London,” I related, 
‘“‘a Comet under Greek colours flew us 
to Paris in thirty-six minutes, and after 
a few hours a train rushed us in a few 
more hours to Macon. Somehow some- 
one had forgotten the restaurant car, 
but there was plenty of Pernod, and the 
ham sandwiches were no worse than our 
own since they were nationalized.” 

“Tsk,” the publican said. The canary 
had stopped singing and the snug was 
silent save for the flow of stout. One 
could tell that my narrative held my 
audience in thrall. 

“We were met by M. Charles 
Mahuziés, the local vintners’ adviser on 
foreign trade, who told us about wine 
until last thing at night and from the 
first thing in the morning. The 
Beaujolais vineyards typically, he told 
us, were small holdings. He conducted 
us to the Moulin @ Vent, and from the 
small hill on whose summit the mill 
found itself one could see in all direc- 
tions heavy-laden vines. A _ typical 
horse and cart carried a typical load of 
grapes to a typical electrically driven 
press. We were shown a typical cellar 
and a typical communal bottling plant, 
and wherever we went we sampled the 
product, which eventually wrought its 
typical effect. In fact by the end of 
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luncheon our hosts and we had joined 
in singing songs that only our hosts 
knew.” 

“You’d think they’d lose 
licence,” the publican marvelled. 

“Those French!” I explained. 

“And then after closing time,” the 
publican said, “you had a nice zizz, I 
suppose?” 

“After lunch,”’ I said, “and through- 
out dinner, and after dinner, and all the 
next day, and the next night, and the 
day after that, and that night, we tasted 
more wines. White wines. Red wines. 
Pink wines. Sometimes some of us just 
inspected the colour of the wine and 
inhaled its bouquet and swirled it 
around the taste buds a bit and spat it 
out. But sometimes some of us sort of 
swallowed it. 

“It would be impossible now to say 
what was the most impressive feature of 
our trip, but M. Mahuziés’s running 
commentary impressed me quite pro- 
foundly in the earlier stages. The gist 
of it was that we English haven’t got a 
clue about Beaujolais. We let it get too 
old, he said, The French connoisseurs 
would be drinking this autumn’s wine 
early next spring; then it would be 
perfect ; they wouldn’t dream of drinking 
it after 1963. We were given quantities 
of 1959 Moulin a Vent and Fleurie and 
Fut d’Avenas and Villie-Morgon and 
Régnié-La Grange-Charton and Odenas 
and Vaux, washed down with various 
sorts of wine, and the consensus seemed 
to be that some of them were very big 
and full of character.” 

“Go on!” the publican exclaimed. 

“I was picking up quite a bit of old 


their 











wine lore until the folk-dancing began,” 
I continued, “There’s a saying down 
there that ‘by putting wine in bottles, 
it is possible to give it spirit or divest it 
of all intelligence.’ That goes for people 
too. And they say that when Julius 
Cesar passed that way he said ‘Veni, 
vidi, bibi’—and you might say that was 
our motto as well.” 

“They really laid on the lot,” the 
publican said. 

“It was at the Chateau de la Chaize 
that we met the Marquis de Roussy de 
Sales,” I recalled, “and it was there 
that one of our party climbed a seven- 
teenth century wine- press treadmill, 
and fell off, flat on his back. ‘In the 
week,’ the marquis said, ‘I deal with 
alcohol externally: I am the manager 
of Dior perfume, in Paris. During 
the week-ends I deal with alcohol 
internally.’ His cellar was slightly 
longer than a football field. ‘This 
year’s crop is twice as big as any we 
have ever had before,’ he said. ‘But it 
won't be the best wine we’ve had. We 
will combine some with last year’s, 
which was excellent.’ He gave us quite 
a bit of last year’s to try. I seem to 
remember that it was excellent. 

“At the Chateau Fines-Roches, a 


vast nineteenth-century medizval castle, 
a bulldozer was shaving the top off a 
hill. They were going to excavate to 
provide storage spece for a million 
more bottles or so, and then they were 
going to put the hill-top on again. We 
tasted a lot more wine there and some 
men blew fifes and beat drums, and if 
I’m net mistaken there were young 
women in traditional peasant dress who 
danced first for us and then with us. 
More wine after that. A lot more. 
And so on. Etcetera. That probably 
had something to do with falling off 
the railway platform on the way home. 
It’s hard to say.” 

“Well then,” the publican said. 
“And what will you be taking to drink 
then?” 

“I'll have a half-pint of bitter,” I 


said. 


‘It was a Russian patrol boat. I stopped, 
and he hailed me in fairly good English, 
asking what ship, what owners, where from 
and where bound. I answered all his 
questions as he lay close alongside. 

I asked why they stopped me on the high 
seas. He replied 

«, pev00id Aeur nox ‘nod yuryy, 
Birmingham Post 
Righted himself, we trust. 











“That should be enough to keep them quiet.” 
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Fit For 
Nothing 


By MICHAEL GREEN 


local rugby club. This is the time 

when he sees the results of his 
appeals for the team to get themselves 
fit, appeals couched in the despairing 
language of a South American dictator 
addressing the firing-squad before being 
liquidated. 

These calls to arms are contained in 
a badly-duplicated and nigh-illegible 
newsletter (usually wrongly addressed) 
and they run something like this: 

“ As you all know, last season was one 
of the most disastrous in the history of 
the Club. Only five games were won out 
of thirty-two and we conceded no fewer 
than 568 points, scoring only 69, 50 of 
these from penalty goals. ‘This record 
obviously has room for improvement. 
The reason for our failure can be 
summed up in exactly one word: 

“THE WHOLE TEAM JUST ARE NOT FIT 
ENOUGH. 

“This year training will take place 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, and I expect everyone to 
be there. A five-mile run carrying lead 
weights will be followed by sixty minutes 
of press-ups and a game of touch rugby 
played with a medicine ball. No 
excuses for absence will be accepted 
without a medical certificate signed by 
two doctors.” 

Brave words. But the reality is 
different. The last time I attended 
such a training session (I was sneaking 
past the ground on my way to the local 
boozer when I was dragged in) nobody 
turned up except the skipper and the 
two oldest members of the Extra B, 
who were earnestly discussing what 
they did in the General Strike of 1926 
and gnashing their toothless gums. The 
captain and I did a few half-hearted 
exercises and then he sprained his ankle 
which put him out of the game for five 
weeks. 

Personally, I have always held the 
view that training in the conventional 
sense is dangerous and does far more 
harm than good. Not only is violent 
exercise bad for the heart but there is 


I FEEL sorry for the captain of the 
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a grave danger of accidental injury 
while training. I need only refer to the 
unhappy example of Risman, who lost 
his place in the England side through 
an injury received while training. 
However, I used to have my own 
method of getting fit by following this 
simple programme: 

August 7: Change to filter-tipped 
cigarettes. 

August 20: Reduce smoking to forty 
a day. 

August 29: Every day, when getting 
out of bed, lift right arm above head 
once, and let it fall slowly. Repeat with 
left arm. This makes the arm muscles 
supple. 

September 6: Every day, sprinkle 
hands and face lightly with cold water 
on arising. 

September 12: Drink a bottle of 
light ale every day on arising. This tip 
was given to me by a man with whom 
I shared a bed-sitter. The effect is 
astonishing. The palate is cleansed and 
the whole system toned up. My friend 
even continued the habit on his 
honeymoon. 

September 14: Receive card for first 
trial. Burn it. 

September 21: Ring up secretary and 
complain at not being picked for second 
trial. What do they think they are? As 
one of older members of club very very 
hurt at being ignored. Have half a 
mind not to pay subscription, etc., etc. 

September 26: Pay last year’s sub- 
scription. 

September 28: Play first game. 
Defeated 39-0 owing to total unfitness 
of whole team, except skipper, who is 
fit but totally inefficient. 

September 29: Very upset. You 
train like mad and this happens. 
Revert to untipped cigarettes. Drop 
strict training schedule, except for 
bottle of light ale in morning. Threaten 
not to play again until rest of team 
are fit. 


* 


‘‘Benham’s ‘ECONOMICS’ is a _ book 
which really needs no introduction from us; 
it is the best known, and probably the most 
used, general introduction to economics 
published in a long time. By now it is so 
familiar to teachers and students of econ- 
omics and commerce that any description 
of its quality and style would be spurious.” 

A publisher's circular 


Oh, well, the book sounds genuine 
enough. 








“O.K. But don’t blame me if they’re migrating inter-continental ballistic. missiles.”’ 


Tell Me, Business Doctor 


By C. J. 


BINGLE BANGLEs LIMITED, 
BANGLE Howse, 
127, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.1. 
March 6, 1960 


Business EFFICIENCY CONSULTANTS 
Ltp., 
BEAUVOIR STREET, W.1 


EAR SIRS,—I have often read 
D your amusing pieces on the 

front page of The Times, and 
now that a bit of a problem has blown 
up here I am writing to see if you 
can help. 

I am managing director of a small 
bangle importing business. Eighteen 
months ago my business occupied a 
small room with a telephone near the 
docks and I kept my stock-in-trade on 
a shelf over my desk. My work often 
involves my being away from my desk 
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for hours at a time, supervising the un- 
loading and placing in and out of bond 
of bangles, and occasionally it would 
happen that customers would telephone 
or call while I was away, and I would 
lose business. I therefore hired a 
female office-help to answer the ’phone 
and take messages. I paid good wages 
and the responsibility was not very 
great, but for some reason they just 
didn’t stay with me. After ten days or 
so I would return to the office and find 
it empty, with only a brief note beneath 
the ashtray to tell me what had hap- 
pened. I realized what was wrong. 
Stuck there alone, with no personal 
interest in the business, they grew 
lonely and bored. I felt that I, person- 
ally, could not devote much of my time 
to keeping my staff happy, so next time 
I engaged myself a secretary (the 
agency insisted on calling her that) I 
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engaged a junior as well. These were 
Mrs. Parkinson and Meta, who, to my 
great delight, have been with me ever 
since. Mrs. Parkinson is a cheerful 
body, a Fair Isle knitter of real distinc- 
tion; Meta is of Irish extraction, and 
shows a fine pair of knees. 

Meta considerably diverted Mrs. 
Parkinson with her enthusiasm for 
Cliff Richard and other peculiarities, 
while Mrs. Parkinson’s fund of homely 
anecdotes effectively prevented the 
deadening effect which solitude seems 
to have upon the female mind. On the 
other hand, there was a generation 
between them, and tensions tended to 
build up. To divert them both I 
engaged an old age pensioner, a Mrs. 


























Theobald, to make tea and count the 
stamps. This set a balance which 
lasted for three weeks, when, returning 
to the office one day, I noticed Mrs. 
Parkinson clashing her needles to- 
gether in a significant manner, Meta 
re-arranging her gallery of signed photo- 
graphic portraits with a decidedly 
unattractive scowl on her face, and 
Mrs. Theobald thumbing the pages of her 
pension book in an abstracted manner. 
Over the days I had formed consider- 
able respect for the aged tea-maker’s 
judgment, and kept her back after the 
others had left in order to find out 
what was wrong. It was her fixed and 
many times reiterated opinion that there 
were too many women together in one 
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room. This seemed an entirely reason- 
able explanation. 

Thus it was that Mr. Burgoyne 
joined us as correspondence clerk. 
Unfortunately I repeated my very first 
mistake by engaging only one man, 
forgetting that men and women, how- 
ever closely they mix, inevitably 
separate out, like cream from milk .. . 
but luckily Ted Burgoyne is a frank 
and forthright fellow and soon made 
his difficult position clear to me. He 
felt, he said, at a loose end every lunch- 
time, and the sooner he had a partner 
the better. 

My next step was, I feel, quite 
brilliant. I engaged an accounts clerk, 
Mr. Eric Spashett, knowing him to be 
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passionately interested in the Turf. 
This may seem dangerous, but you 
must reflect that his duties as an 
accounts clerk were vestigial. I look 
after all that sort of thing myself. 
Immediately, Eric whipped our little 
family (as I was beginning to think of 
us) together into a syndicate, and from 
then onwards no day of the week was 
ever dull. We even met together 
occasionally on a Sunday to discuss the 
outcome of Saturday’s sporting events. 

Still, however, the balance was not 
perfect. After every absence I still 
hurried back to the office with a feeling 
that something dreadful might have 
happened and my entire staff have 
departed, leaving the ‘phone un- 
answered. The main reason was that 
Meta, the junior, was growing less and 
less junior every day, and my two male 
clerks — good fellows though they 
were—were rather inclined to take 
notice of her. This tended to breed 
discord among the less junior ladies. 
The remedy for this little problem was 
simple; I divided the ranks of the 
enemy by engaging a second junior, 
Janice. 

Now followed a period of happy 
tranquillity, lasting perhaps a fortnight. 
The syndicate made a small win, Mrs. 
Parkinson knitted idéntical Fair Isle 
waistcoats for Ted and Eric, Mrs. 
Theobald brought her cat to stay with 
us, and Meta and Janice had their hair 
dyed pink and mauve respectively. One 
person only was not happy — myself. 
I am a business man, and my life is 
buying and selling bangles. The 
direction of other peoples’ lives I find 
rewarding but exhausting. The amount 
of time I had to spend working out 
bonuses, signing absence chits, petty 
cash vouchers and performing a thousand 
and one other minor necessary services 
left me little time to follow the admit- 
tedly dull, but even more necessary, 
routine of commerce. But by a happy 
chance I met, socially, a professionally 
trained and widely experienced staff 
supervisor, Mr. Streetly-James, who 
was luckily in a position to join me, 
together with his charming secretary, 
Miss Toye. With that, the organization 
reached equilibrium. We moved, on 
Mr. Streetly-James’s recommendation, 
to larger premises near to a good 
shopping centre, and added a recep- 
tionist to our numbers, in case anyone 
should ever call while I was away. We 


also made our first promotions; Meta 
and Janice are now secretaries to Ted 
and Eric, and to make the promotion 
more effective we have engaged two 
more juniors—Delphine and Marilyn. 
The team is complete. Employer/ 
employee relationships are ideal. But I 
see a cloud on the horizon. Let me 
explain. 

After our move to the new offices I 
felt that my business affairs were 
rather out of place in the happy, 
dynamic, organization I had built up. 
It was more convenient, in many ways, 
to operate from my private flat, and 
gradually I moved all my books and 
papers over there, keeping my stock-in- 
trade on a shelf over my bed. I have, 
of necessity, to spend a considerable 
amount of time away from home, and 
being unmarried it often happens that 
important telephone calls go un- 
answered while I am away. Can you 
suggest a solution to this problem? Is 
there some sort of machine I could 
install? 


Yours sincerely 
C, J. Bay.iss 
Managing Director 
BINGLE BANGLES LIMITED 













Recitative for an 


Old Soldier 


‘‘The battle for a bath in every home 
has begun.” —Mr. Henry Brooke 


'HIOUGH now I’m old and grey 
And my dentures tend to rattle 
And my thoughts are apt to roam 
I can still recall the day, 
The day we fought the battle 
The battle for a bath in every home! 


In the last house in Liverpool 
We made our final stand, 
The last house without a bath 
In all this pleasant land. 


And rank on rank the plumbers 
Came grimly down the street. 

The very roof-tops trembled 
To the thunder of their feet! 


They held aloft their blowlamps! 
They brandished probing rods! 

Ah, what availed one household 
Against such fearful odds? 


There were wrenches, there was piping, 
There were ballcocks in the hall, 
And the Men from seven Ministries 

Were gathered to our fall! 


And over all the tumult 
And the clamour of the fray 

We could hear the cruel Henry Brooke 
A-saying of his say! 


From Sydney to Seattle 
From the Alps to Ararat 
There never was a battle, 
A battle, a battle, 
There never was a battle 
Quite like that! 
— PETER DICKINSON 









































In the City 


Beyond Eternity 
W “io in 1957 the Government 


issued some 34 per cent Funding 
stock redeemable at the latest in the year 
2004 the market promptly dubbed them 
“eternities.” We have gone beyond 
eternity with the recently issued 
Treasury 5} per cent stock which is 
redeemable at the earliest in 2008 and 
at the latest in 2012. What kind of world 
will prevail when this stock is finally 
repaid? And, an equally unanswerable 
question, in what kind of pounds will it 
be paid? 

Whatever hopes and apprehensions 
these questions arouse there is one clear 
implication in the Treasury’s decision 
to borrow as long as this and on such 
relatively dear terms. It looks as though 
the powers that be expect the price of 
money to remain high. They are prob- 
ably right. The demand for capital will 
remain keen. Not only are the new 
industrial techniques gluttons for capital 
investment; all the poorer countries 
want to encompass in the span of two 
or three five-year plans what the older 
industrialized countries in their more 
leisurely but perhaps surer way accom- 
plished in a century. 

While the demand for capital will be 
high the supply of savings, though 
impressive and surprisingly large at the 
moment, will not be adequate to the 
need unless spurred by attractive rates 
of interest. This promises a poor look- 
out for the holders of fixed interest 
securities which have no redemption 
date at all, however distant. These real 
eternities, such as Consols and War Loan, 
are not, within the lifetime of most of us, 
likely to see their prices return to the 
heights of say thirteen years ago, when 
the good Dr. Dalton was the cook in the 
gilt-edged market. 

Dear money, provided it no longer 
goes with its former concomitant of 
depression and business failures, is good 
for the bankers. Before many more 
weeks are past the big banks will be 


declaring their profits for 1960. They 
should be very good and there is a 
genuine hope of higher dividends. The 
banks will have earned higher returns 
for their loans and from their bills and 
short money. Much of the expansion of 
bank credit over the past year has been 
held in current accounts on which the 
banks pay no interest. Barclays yielding 
3-2 per cent, the Midland 3-9 per cent, 
Westminster Bank 3-9 per cent, Lloyds 
3-6 per cent, and the National Provincial 
3-4 per cent, should all be well worth 
holding. 

But why not a mixture of them all— 
and with overseas banks thrown in? 
This need not be a luxury for the big 
investor. It can be secured through Bank 
Units, one of the unit trusts in the Save 
and Prosper Group. It has recently 
increased its half-yearly distribution, and 
the funds which it holds now exceed 





Tinkers 


INKERS are on the way back; the 

return journey to anonymity has 
begun. We’ve been unlucky with our 
visitors this year. They’ve looked the 
same as before—the women carrying 
babies squaw-papoose style, the men ear- 
ringed and oily-brown—all surrounded 
by stealthy dogs, all apparently sleeping 
in tents the size of kennels. 

Living as we do in the heart of the 
tinker country, we long ago found that 
you can come to a reasonable modus 
vivendi with them. Some will even do 
a little light work. They’ve chopped our 
wood, mended fences broken last winter 
by red deer pirating our young kail, 
allowed themselves to be enrolled as 
beaters, and—once—taught me to play 
a kind of aerial marbles, throwing a 
horse shoe at a small post buried deeply 
in mud. Sometimes we are sorry to see 
them go. 

But this year . . . Of course, it was a 
different family or clan. There were 
more women than men, always a sign 
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£5 million. This is as good a way as any 
of taking an interest in bank shares. 

A word about the Save and Prosper 
Group’s latest venture, the ambitious 
Crosby Income Trust. It is offering no 
less than 25 million units at 5s. each, 
which is the biggest unit trust offer ever 
made. It will hold a judicious mixture of 
ordinary and preference shares. The 
ordinary are to be chosen for their high 
yield. The intention is to provide a trust 
which will give the investor an immedi- 
ate yield of something over 5 per cent 
and with a _ reasonable prospect of 
growth. As a newcomer this trust cannot 
be judged by its own record. Its promise 
must be assessed by reference to the 
stable from which it comes. It is a very 
good stable which has trained many 
winners in the unit trust stakes. This one 
looks like another—and well worth 
backing. — LOMBARD LANE 


of stirring trouble. They were actively 
cunning instead of being childishly 
dishonest. They arrived at night (always 
a suspicious significance) and our bed- 
room window was assailed by pebbles 
and threadbarely polite demands for 
“mulk for the bairns ”; the head of the 
tribe warned us against foxes in the 
woods so that I could have sworn we 
should be resigned to losses among our 
chickens; they did their washing just 
above the only decent pool in our trout 
burn; and they left rows of empty beer 
bottles against our hedges. One haggard 
woman with glowing eyes and a cigar 
tried to sell us our own raspberries 
and the evenings throbbed to wild songs 
accompanied by a tinny guitar. 

ou have two choices in your dealings 
with itinkers—(a) to accept them as 
acquaintances who have broken a jour- 
ney to pay their respects, or (b) to ignore 
them and hope that they will ignore 
you. I advise the former, provided your 
visitors are prepared to live and let live. 
Give them camping ground well to 
windward (they cook noisomely and 
painstakingly over smoking fires all 
day); lay down a few simple rules of 
procedure, i.e. formal visits to your 
kitchen will be unaccompanied by dogs 
and/or children; requests for lifts to the 
village in your car will be limited to two 
a day; and that you will not be inveigled 
into buying anything, particularly tartan 
shawls and elderly ponies. 

To ignore them is usually interpreted 
as a tacit admission that you are afraid 
of them, thit they can do as they 
please. — FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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AT THE PLAY 


Romeo and Fuliet (OLD VIC) 
Mr. Burke M.P. (MERMAID) 
HE first thing to say about Franco 
Zeffirelli’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet at the Old Vic is that it took me 
to Italy more completely than I ever 
remember in the theatre. He designed his 
own sets, great walls of crumbling yellowish 
plaster that glow with southern light, and 
he has been clever with the tone of his bells. 
The market-place of Verona converts with- 
out fuss into a huge castle bedroom for 
Juliet, and the Capulet’s party, lit by 
splendid iron lanterns, goes with such a 
swing that one feels one is there. Signor 
Zeffirelli has a way with crowds, and Peter 
Hall dresses them well. 
The second thing is that the fights in this 
production are quite out of the ordinary. 





Juliet—Jup1 DENCH 









The lads of Verona have been trained to an 
agility that is hair-raising; Romeo and 
Tybalt and Mercutio have clearly been at 
it all their lives as privileged juvenile 
delinquents. 

But the reservations, I am afraid, are 
heavy. The production is so slow that one 
is allowed to notice the play’s absurdities. 
Too much of it takes. place in dim light 
which gets visual effects but leaves the 
actors’ faces a blur. And too much of the 
action is in the cavernous upper parts of 
the stage, from which voices come unsurely 
—more unsurely than they would if Shake- 
speare’s verse had had its proper weight. 
The poetry is very roughly handled. Neither 
Judi Dench nor John Stride, in the lead, 
give it much authority. Alec McCowen is 
the best verse-speaker in the cast, but his 
Mercutiv is allowed the tricks of a mob 
orator. 
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[Romeo and Juliet 
Romeo—JOHN STRIDE 
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Somer 


Miss Dench has the merit of suggesting 
a very young Juliet, scampering like a 
child and bubbling with excitement; at 
present she lacks the power to make the 
part moving. Mr. Stride is a sad young 
Romeo, very much in love but too hysterical 
and inclined to speak monotonously. 
Neither performance is bad, but neither is 
quite good enough by Old Vic standards 
Peggy Mount’s Nurse is not very subtle, 
but I rather liked her honesty. I also liked 
Peter Ellis’s Benvolio and Thomas Kempin- 
ski’s Tybalt, and Gerald James as Friar 
Laurence gives a good sketch of the kind 
of meddling old priest who was bound to 
be unfrocked sooner or later. 

The production so smothers the verse 
that there is nothing inevitable about the 
tragedy. All one feels is that everybody 
concerned has had appallingly bad luck. 


The Mermaid, nothing if not enterprising, 
has come rather unstuck with Mr. Burke 
M.P., a satire on modern publicity in 
which a failing newspaper adopts at a 
General Election the cause of the under- 
privileged apes, and makes its own candi- 
date such a popular national figure that he 
is elected to the House of Commons. 

Gerald Frow, the author, gets a certain 
amount of fun out of his digs at the 
sénsational press and its triumphant alliance 
with the rising criminal classes, but his 
story-telling is more and more cluttered up 
with doggerel songs sung to doggerel 
music, knock-about characters and noisy 
romping. What starts as a fair illustration 
of the gullibility of the public ends in 
diluted farce. Acting opportunities are 
slight, and the only members of the cast 
to emerge with distinction are Raf de la 
Torre as an old lag now set up as a semi- 
respectable manipulator of opinion, and 





REP. SELECTION 


Playhouse, Sheffield, A Shred of 
Evidence, until October 22. 

Civic, Chesterfield, The Grass is 
Greener, until October 15. 

Marlowe, Canterbury, The Aspern 
Papers, until October 15. 

Queen’s, Hornchurch, Stuff and 
Nonsense and The Trouble with 
our Ivy, until October 22. 
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john Turner as a glib advertising man who 
can sell anything, even a monkey as a 
candidate. Mr. Burke himself is played 
with acrobatic dash by Peter Clegg, who 
must have had an appallingly hot evening. 


Recommended 
Naked Island (Arts—5/10/60), moving 
play about P.O.W.s in Singapore. A Passage 
to India (Comedy—27 / 4/60), E. M. Forster 
very well adapted. The Caretaker (Duchess 
—11/5/60), interesting Pinter. 
— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


High Time 

The Time Machine 

N odd mixture of technical clever- 

ness, indeed sophistication, and 
narrative obviousness and juvenility, 

not to say corn, High Time (Director: 
Blake Edwards) presents Bing Crosby as a 
millionaire who, never having had a college 
education, decides at the age of fifty-odd 
to get one. There are occasional bright 
witty details of dialogue and behaviour that 
seem to belong to a different world, but 
basically the picture consists of a loving 
and at times really ham-fisted exploration 
of all the possibilities in the predicament 
of a college student more than twice as old 
as any of his fellows. I never was much 
of a one for “ College Humor ” (the thought 
that there was actually a whole magazine 
devoted to it always depressed me), and 
certain parts of this piece, notably all the 
stuff about the fraternity initiation, seem 
wearisome as well as crude; but every now 
and then something unexpectedly good and 
enjoyable turns up. 

Most attractive of all are the ingenious 
and entertaining technical devices that link 
the episodes and carry the story along. 
Some of these mark the divisions of a 
U.S. college career: Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, Senior—at the beginning of each 
the CinemaScope screen shows some fresh 
variant of a design involving the actual 
“wiping” of it, end to end, by two or 
three of the figures in the story. Once or 
twice we see them laboriously pushing 
along the margin of the picture, at another 
point they appear as small figures in front 
of a blown-up group photograph of them- 
selves and paint it over to leave a plain 
background for the announcement of the 
next episode . . . At many points in the 
story, too, inventive and pleasing design 
catches our attention, and some of the 
throwaway lines have genuine wit. 

Yet the climax has to be the most obvious 
and literal-minded application of an 
analogy: a flight of fancy is literally 
materialized, with the help of wires and 
Strenuous handle-turning. As a whole the 
film makes a mixed, unsatisfactory impres- 
sion, though it has very good moments. 
Its technique is often remarkably interest- 
ing; its values are juvenile. 


It seems from the film called The Time 
Machine (Director: George Pal) that the 
Time Traveller was H. G. Wells himself. 











They don’t go so far as to say so outright, 
but this is what we are plainly meant to 
infer. Everybody calls him George (Rod 
Taylor), and on the actual machine, which 
somewhat resembles the sort of sleigh that 
is pulled about to the tune of the Skaters’ 
Waltz, is a small plaque neatly engraved 
in copperplate “ Manufactured by H. 
George Wells.” 

This exemplifies the weakness, if that 
isn’t too mild a word for it, of the film: 
the idea that things and circumstances that 
Wells made solid and credible by the skilful 
use of evocative words hinting at their 
qualities can be made still more solid and 
credible by pictures. The reverse is the 
truth. Given the right hints, our imagina- 
tion will build a solid idea of some unheard- 
of device; given a detailed picture of 
someone else’s idea of the device, we reject 
it as absurd. 

And so much turns out to be absurd in 
this piece, partly because the very literal- 
ness with which everything is shown impels 
us to think a little further and realize the 
flaws. One simple point: when the Time 
Traveller first tries his machine, the idea 
of motion a short distance through time is 
conveyed by time-lapse photography— 
flowers blooming and falling in a moment, 
and so forth. But only a comparatively 
slight modification of this method is used 
when he travels not a few months but rather 
more than eight hundred thousand years— 
there and back—in four or five days. Is 
that a speed at which even the most alert 
traveller would be able to notice any of 
the scenery and incidents in particular 
years—e.g. 1940—en route? 

There are other absurdities less material, 
less easy to explain briefly; even some of 
the unintentionally funny lines of dialogue 
need a bit of scene-setting. All told, the 
trouble could be summed up as divided 
aims. There is a suggestion at the beginning 
that the whole affair is to be treated as a 
straightforwardly comic period piece. This 
method worked successfully—I mean in 
producing an enjoyable film, even though 
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enjoyable for reasons the author might not 
have approved of—with Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth. But they were half- 
hearted about it with The Lost World, 
which as a result became merely irritating; 
and in this case, after the first scene or two, 
the light mood is abandoned altogether for 
the most flat-footed literalness. It’s not 
boring, one watches it from sheer curiosity, 
but it just won’t do. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The best London news is that Shadows 
(27/7/60) is about to begin a run at the 
Academy, where it has a chance of attract- 
ing an audience that would be repelled by 
the advertisements at some other cinemas 
I could name. fazz on a Summer’s Day 
(28/9/60) continues, and the enjoyable 
nonsense Let’s Make Love (7/9/60) is back. 
Releases: Ocean’s Eleven (7/9/60—125 
mins.), very entertaining indeed, and Bells 
Are Ringing (7/9/60—125 mins.), rather 
too suggestive of a stage original but full of 
good things. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


WAS attracted to “Danger Man” 

(ABC) by grateful memories of Patrick 

McGoohan in fine performances rang- 
ing through Thurber, Odets and Ibsen. 
The series understandably exploits his fame 
as the recipient of the TV Guild Award 
to the best actor of last year, but so far 
has given him scant opportunity to display 
the powerful talent which gained him the 
honour. 

Judged in their own field of detective- 
adventure the “Danger Man” episodes 
have been good of their kind, produced 
with pace, well-cast in all parts and with 
action crackling all the way. The device 
of preceding the titles by the perpetration 
of the crime which Drake will investigate 
neatly seizes the interest from the opening 
shot. The only danger in this catching 
trick is that the compression of the pro- 







































































logue can make so dramatic an impact that 
the mechanics of the ensuing solution may 
savour of anti-climax. The  story-plan 
permits Drake’s activities to be world-wide 
and thereby ensures a weekly freshness of 
scene. We have already been behind the 
Iron Curtain, down to South America and 
across the Arabian Desert, and I hope 
that somewhere in our coming travels we 
shall find work worthy of Patrick 
McGoohan’s accomplishments. There may 
be Thespian hope for us in the TV Times 
advice that in a future episode the star 
will be called upon to impersonate Sam 
Wanamaker in a_ wheel-chair; which 
assignment might well have given 
Stanislavsky to think. 


After opening with the distressing inter- 
view with Gilbert Harding, the current run 
of “ Face to Face” (BBC) moved to more 
temperate style at John Freeman’s meeting 
with General Fridolin von Senger. The 
face we saw and the voice we heard held 
nothing either military or Prussian. In 
close-up, the domed temples, hollow cheeks 
and deep, hooded eyes brought to mind the 
ascetics of Diirer. The general dominated 
the exchanges without obvious intent and 
it was singular to note how similar were 
his methods of verbal stress and gesturing 
emphasis to those of his fellow-soldier, Sir 
Brian Horrocks. He answered the most 
loaded questions with a simplicity which 
was at times so skilfully artless as to be 








evasive of the true, complex point of issue; 
and yet his interlocutor rarely chose to 
press him hard. This was to my liking, 
for I do not enjoy watching people made 
unhappy for public entertainment and 
“Face to Face” is for me most interesting 
when least scarifying. It is intriguing to 
watch public figures reveal their private 
faces; it is painful to watch the mask ripped 
ruthlessly away. The latter spectacle is 
undoubtedly fascinating; but so was bear- 
baiting and it probably appealed to the 
same set of instincts. 


In the course of comedy research I have 
been watching “ Meet the Champ” (BBC) 
and “ Bootsie and Snudge in Civvy Street ” 
(Granada). Since both shows started in 
the same week and both draw their main 
characters from those built up in “The 
Army Game” it is not, perhaps, unreason- 
able to make comparison. And to date, 
from whichever angle we view them, ITV 
is winning all along the line. 

The Granada show may well have the 
ugliest mame ever invented, but once the 
titles are over the series promises well. 
The club background, with Bill Fraser as 
the major-domo and Alfie Bass as the 
boots, gives the writers a flexible setting 
for the introduction of characters and 
incident, and provides scope for a lively 
variation of scene within the different 
rooms. The scripts aim to be unhackneyed 
in humour and are, in a large degree, 
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succeeding. The leading parts are richly 
played and given capable support—notably 
so, the other week, by Sheila Hancock as 
the kitchen-maid lorn with love for Bootsie. 
There is a possible peril that slavish 
adherence to “The Army Game” charac- 
terizations of Bootsie and Snudge may lead 
to monotony of plot and I trust that, with 
further success, the comic gifts of Bill 
Fraser and Alfie Bass will be given greater 
freedom. 


In contrast, “Meet the Champ” has 
been sad entertainment indeed. The idea 
of Jimmy James as the manager of a 
gormless boxer played by Bernard Bresslaw 
may have seemed full of potential laughter, 
but in the event nothing has come over. 
The stories have been weak and lacking in 
point and the material heavily laboured. 
The production moves at plodding pace and 
we seem to spend a lot of time with the 
three leading characters standing in the 
middle of the bare gymnasium and cross- 
talking. Jimmy James has been reduced 
to going through his old music-hall routine, 
regardless of the others, complete with 
funny walk, comic smoking and fah-fahing 
for the right note. Amusing as Bernard 
Bresslaw’s “Popeye” character was in 
“The Army Game” when supported by 
the skilful foiling of Michael Medwin, I 
doubt if its humorous possibilities are 
diverse enough to carry the lead in a series. 

— PATRICK RYAN 
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EYES AND NO EYES 


By B. A. 


A Tourist in Africa. Evelyn Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall, 16/- 


Stanley’s Way. Thomas Sterling. Hart- 

Davies, 21/- 

T is easy enough to see why Mr. 

Waugh goes to Africa; he regards 

it as an extension of his favourite 
middle-class Somerset with a _ better 
climate. What is so inexplicable is that 
he should want to write about it, for he 
takes no interest in anything indigenous 
and seems to dislike most of what has 
been imported. 

This is the record of a five-week visit 
to Tanganyika and Rhodesia “ without 
preoccupations with eyes reopened to 
the exotic.” There was rioting in pro- 
gress in Nyasaland (which, for the 
benefit of the average map-despising 
Briton, I should explain marches both 
with Tanganyika and Rhodesia); there 
was political upheaval in Kenya and 
a remarkable political agreement in 
Tanganyika; Mr. Stonehouse was being 
thrown out of Africa as a prohibited 
immigrant. Mr. Waugh cared for none 
of these things. While his ship lay at 
Mombasa he went on a game-watching 
drive to Kibo, but he confesses himself 
“both ignorant and blasé about tropical 
fauna,” and was more concerned with 
the quality of his hotel. 

In Dar-es-Salaam he “sat for many 
hours under the fans fof the Dar-es- 
Salaam Club], sipping lime-juice,” 
visited some Arab ruins and lunched 
with some officials, and recalled a divert- 
ing story about Emin. He saw the 
remains of the groundnut scheme and 
mused over that long-dead scandal, 
showing more interest in the class- 
distinctions of the officials than he ever 
gave to the age-groups of the Masai, 
which are far more wonderful and more- 
over still exist. In Ndola he spoke to a 
barman who knew Lord Sheffield. In 
Salisbury he met friends from the 
Brideshead world, and in their company 
visited Great Zimbabwe and Serima 
Mission and Rhodes’s grave in the 
Matopo Park. His account of Father 
Groeber’s work in the mission is most 
interesting. 

Where Mr. Sterling’s African journey 
differs from Mr. Waugh’s is that it had 
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a purpose beyond the avoidance of the 
English winter. Fascinated by the legend 
of Henry M. Stanley, who, for all his 
skill and bravery, must be one of the 
most comical heroes in history, he 
decided to follow the route of that 
explorer’s expeditions and contrast the 
condition of Africa to-day with what 
Stanley had encountered. Fortunately he 
found that Stanley’s route to Ujiji, where 
he accosted the quite un-lost Livingstone 
with his immortal greeting, ran virtually 
along the present railway line, so, having 
lulled his conscience with a characteristic 
Stanleian phrase (“I live at railway 
celerity ”), Mr. Sterling took a train to 
Tabora and Ujiji and made the rest of 
the journey on Belgian steamboats and 
railways. 

In his book he has retold the high 
points of Stanley’s 1871 and 1874 
expeditions and dovetailed into them 
the account of his own journey. If it be 
objected that he has made Stanley look 
really too foolish, it must be answered 
that he has done so entirely on the 
strength of Stanley’s own journals. 
Stanley was capable of writing in his 
notebook of the Lualaba river, when he 
was not sure whether it would turn out 
to be the Nile or the Congo, “ Down- 
ward it flows to the unknown! to night- 
black clouds of mystery and fable, 
mayhap past the lands of the anthro- 
poids, the pigmies, and the blanket-eared 
men.” But I think Mr. Sterling is rather 
unfair to the guileless youngsters whom 
Stanley took with him. They left no 
accounts of their own, and _ their 
characters can now be seen only in the 
distorting mirror of Stanley’s incredible 
prose. 

Mr. Sterling’s own experiences are 
peripheral rather than parallel. He spoke 
with officials, with missionaries and with 
leaders of African nationalist movements, 
and in Stanleyville he had a chaste affair 


with, an African woman whose per- © 


sonality fairly leaps from the. page. 
Throughout he shows himself sym- 
pathetic, observant and curious. (He 
even bothers to learn a bit of Kiswahili.) 
It is no fault of his that he did not 
discern the roots of the present troubles 
in the Congo; no one in 1959 could have 
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foreseen that in 1960. the Belgians would 
irresponsibly precipitate what may prove 
to be the most far-reaching disturbances 
on the African continent for half a 
century. 

It is hard to see how Mr. Waugh’s 
book can interest anyone but the most 
dogged of Mr. Waugh’s admirers. Mr. 
Sterling’s story, on the other hand, 
percipiently observed and _ brilliantly 
written, is irresistibly interesting from 
the first page to the last. 


NEW FICTION 


=~ cca Boys. John Rae. Hart-Davis, 
Saturday Lunch with the Brownings. 
Penelope Mortimer. Hutchinson, 16/- 
The Flat in Paris. Edith de Born. 
Chapman and Hall, 15/- 
We Think the World of You. J. R. 
Ackerley. Bodley Head, 12/6 
The Custard Boys is a lively study of 
young hooligans in the country, London 
boys evacuated to Norfolk in the last war 
and filling in time with idiotic brutalities. 
John Rae makes no excuse for them, except 
that they are so keen to be fighting that 
they feel they must live dangerously; he 
shows them as they were, muddled and 
arrogant and rather pathetic. The novel 
starts with a hunt at dawn on bicycles 
after bagged cats, which is sickeningly 
dramatic. This little gang of cockneys has 
no interest in country ways, and is con- 
stantly at war with the farmers’ sons in 
the local school. They admit to honorary 
membership an Austrian Jew, with whom 
the narrator is boyishly in love, and when 
he gives them away in an ambush with 
the village boys they court-martial him and 
sentence him to a firing-squad with blank 
cartridges that by accident include a live 
round. The results convert the narrator to 
pacifism, for which the novel is an urgent 
tract. Mr. Rae failed to carry me with him 
in his belief that impatience for war turns 
boys into savages, but I was impressed 
by his understanding of boys’ minds, and 
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his book is so well written that it is very 
difficult to put down. 

Penelope Mortimer has a deadly eye f>r 
the rifts below the surface of seemingly 
happy marriages and for the unbridgeable 
gaps between well-meaning parents and 
their young. The people she knows best 
are the professional classes. She writes 
persuasively and very intelligently, but the 
line she takes in these stories, most of which 
come via the New Yorker, is so little varied 
that one is driven to ask if there is a single 
barrister in London not carrying on a 
hidden war with his wife, or a single 
couple in the lower surtax bracket that is 
accurately tuned in to the wave-length of 
their children? None of her stories is about 
major catastrophies, but rather about the 
small hurts that for the moment assume 
major proportions. One of the best here, 
in neatness and wit and insight, is called 
“Little Mrs. Perkins,” and describes a 
rebel against maternity. Mrs. Mortimer is 
prepared to dip the human race in acid, but 
she can do it with compassion. 

Perhaps I should have been better 
pleased with Edith de Born’s The Flat in 
Paris, which is a very competently con- 
ducted novel about the rich bourgeoisie in 
France; but although her backgrounds are 
impeccable and some of the minor 
characters come alive I thought the heroine 
a little prosy and her fiancé a stick. A 
biochemist from Provence, Beatrice is a 
student in Paris, living with a wealthy 
uncle and his hopelessly mixed-up daughter. 
The plot runs conventionally: she has an 
unhappy love-affair before meeting her 
adored Charles, a member of an _ inter- 
national family trailing Hapsburg titles. I 
didn’t think she had learned as much about 
life in a short time as she believed she had. 

We Think the World of You, by J. R. 
Ackerley, is a very odd novel about a lonely 
civil servant (one began to see why he 
wasn’t more popular) who falls in love with 
a dog belonging to a cockney cracksman 





with whom he is also in love, being 
insanely jealous of the cracksman’s wife. 
While the boy is deservedly doing a stretch 
his dog stays with his parents, who neglect 
it; the civil servant, more than slightly 
round the bend, becomes obsessed with the 
idea of rescue. The cockney characters are 
drawn with sure humour, but the dog is 
terribly sentimentalized and I found the 
references to the gaolbird’s honey-coloured 
flesh quite intolerable. — ERIC KEOWN 


BEOWULF TO VIRGINIA 


A Critical History of English Literature. 

David Daiches. Secker and Warburg, 

2 vols., 84/- 

The ordinarily literate person who takes 
the trouble to get to grips with this monu- 
mental study will be staggered by Mr. 
Daiches’ unwavering objectivity and intel- 
lectual authority. In the past great scholars 
have proved themselves no less liable to 
partisanship than humble students when 
they try to record their journey through 
the whole range of English literature. It is 
almost impossible to remain dispassionate 
about the passions of the written word: all 
of us, it seems, like to make literary friends 
and influence people. But Mr. Daiches has 
almost achieved the almost impossible, and 
for this reason alone these two volumes are 
unique and invaluable. 

Their second virtue lies in the organic 
nature of the literary history. From 
Beowulf to Virginia Woolf the stream runs 
homogeneously, so that the headsprings are 
still recognizable and influential when the 
broad estuary is reached. 

Students and enthusiasts generally will 
have reason to be grateful for this splendid 
work. There has been nothing of compar- 
able scope and quality for many years, and 
it is difficult to imagine that anything more 
trustworthy, readable and stimulating will 
appear from the pen of one man for years 
— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


to come. 
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FAMOUS VICTORY 


The Spanish Armada. 

Batsford, 21/- 

Here is a study, fascinating if not con- 
vincing, of the ever-famous  sea-battle 
presented as an ineffective tussle between 
groups of blundering amateurs. It is 
argued that the fast-moving English ships 
could throw from long range projectiles 
too light to hurt, while the enemy from his 
floating fortresses tossed back much heavier 
metal that could never reach its target. The 
issue was decided in a few minutes of cable- 
cutting panic under threat of fireship attack 
against the Spanish fleet at anchor off 
Calais. There followed the hopeless drift 
up the North Sea with wreck and 
disaster round the Scottish and Irish coasts, 

Professor Lewis is unusually prolific in 
technical detail and does well in his 
sketches of the men engaged—best of all 
perhaps of the luckless Spanish admiral 
who had begged in vain to be excused and 
of Philip the laborious king unruffled and 
willing beyond precedent to learn from 
defeat. Our chief trouble was shortage of 
ammunition, a frugal-minded queen just 
hating to burn money even in the form of 
powder in the face of an enemy. 

—C, CONWAY PLUMBE 


Michael Lewis. 


THE CREAM OFF THE TOP 


Pick of Punch. Edited by 
Hollowood. Barker, 21/- 
Nothing starts a useless argument better 

than claiming that someone is funny and 
someone else isn’t. Humour lies like beauty 
in the eye of the beholder and there are 
no standards, norms or absolutes. Never- 
theless it would be odd if in nearly 200 
pages of extremely varied articles, verses 
and drawings the most heavily fortified 
Maginot line of misery were not pierced in 
places. Mary of the weekly contributions 
to the magazine nowadays are urgently 
topical, but this anthologist has picked the 
flowers that do not fade. The production 
is handsome and easy to read and some 
of ‘the drawings are in colour. Only its size 
makes it unsuitable for the stocking in two 
months’ time. 


Bernard 


— HIRAM LESSEL 


THE DUBLIN OF THE NORTH ? 


Edinburgh. Eric Linklater. Newnes, 25/- 

This is a very good light-weight survey, 
full of individual opinions and amusing 
historical gossip. Mr. Linklater has arranged 
it cunningly so that, though he seems to 
be devoting each chapter to a topic, by the 
end of the book the whole city has been 
peregrinated. Mr. Linklater likes the 
rumbustious and the romantic; he has not 
much use for more delicate effects. He 
informs and reminds rather than evokes. 
Perhaps anything fancy in the way of prose 
might be false to the city’s Calvinism and 
Classicism. 

There are many decorations by Don 
Pottinger, which are amusing in a slightly 
old-fashioned way, and twenty-three pages 
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of good photographs. Mr. Linklater seems 
is, to have changed his mind about Mary, 
Queen of Scots; she is no longer wanton, 
‘a. as she was when he wrote about her in his 
tle salad. days. His Patriotism is not constricted 
om and he ends with a hot plea to the Town 
is Council to build an Opera House for the 
ps Festival. — R. G. G. PRICE 
‘ | Tor MOLLUSCS 
ier Oysters. C. M. Yonge. Collins, 21/- 
he The Glorious Oyster. Edited by Hector 
le- Bolitho. Sidgwick and fackson, 25/- 
2 Professor C. M. Yonge’s authoritative 
ift and comprehensive book on the oyster is 
nd written in a dull latinate style rather heavily 
6 laced with scientific terminology; but he is 
in clear enough in. the main and provides lots 
r of helpful diagrams, so that anyone who has 
all an elementary knowledege of biology and 
-al a little goodwill should be able to follow 
ad him without too much difficulty. It is 
ad worth the effort. The picture which 
a Professor Yonge builds up is fascinating— 
of and in nothing so fascinating as in the : 
be: social parable which it presents. — so —_ feng nag eo os CREDIT BALANCE 
For the oyster’s life and habits are aurice Burton, in whic e€ biologica : i 
of undeniably upper-class. Of more than circumstances of Ostrea edulis are covered Sees as the recent flood of 
respectable ancestry (it is averred that at _ in terms broader and more easily assimilable we < @ , 
least one species of oyster has hardly than those used by Professor Yonge; but Ponta te Mountain. Thomas Mann. 
changed in appearance for the last two the most appealing feature of the book is The Plague. Albert Camus. Penguin, 3/6 
hundred million years) the oyster (Ostrea Mr. Bolitho’s own comment on the history Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain. 
edulis) leads a leisured and well-guarded and habits of the oyster-eating Homo Fontana, 2/6 
rd existence and is much given to drink (over sapiens—a topic upon which Professor The Habit of Loving. Doris Lessing. 
a hundred gallons of sea-water pass through § Yonge is rather reticent. The tone is set Penguin, 2/6 ; 
es it every day). It is educable, though not by the frontispiece (from a picture by Rex The Sandcastle. Iris Murdoch. Penguin, 
a very, about what to do in difficult circum- | Whistler) which depicts a Roman matron “4 a m ‘he Bere 
a stances, and always puts up a dignified leaving an oyster feast in order to be sick. Pen te ve Journey. E. M. Forster. 
a front: like the Bourbons, it may not learn We learn variously that Seneca denounced panel Street. Compton Mackenzie. 
Mi much but at least it forgets nothing. It is Oysters and mushrooms as “vices”; that, pengyin, 7/6 , 
00 capricious, in that it is constantly changing 4S might be expected, the oyster was little Lord of the Flies. William Golding. 
a its sex; it is faddy about food, being selec- known during the Dark Ages; that it is Penguin, 2/6 as a 
ed tive in its choice of plankton; and _ its good for spoiled stomachs; that someone The Organization Man. William H. 
in emotional tendencies are distinctly suspect, once swallowed twelve dozen while a Whyte. Penguin, 3/6 ’ 
a for the male oyster is stimulated to amorous cathedral — ee gia and that an Chusehuil Pome aa Winston S. 
' activity by the sexual secretions not onl outsize mussel once ki an importunate 2 . : . 
ly of the female but also of other males aa fox. There is much more information of oa p saneheape ge a a 
a even of other shell-fish of an altogether this kind for the curious, a (rather boring) Hillary. Foam. 5/- 
a inferior order. Moreover, the oyster must anthology of “oyster pieces” for the Queen Elizabeth I. J. E. Neale. Pelican, 
a provide for myriad parasites, suffer from literary, and some entertaining recipes 5/- 
ms the resentful attacks of a muultitudinous (collected by Mr. W. A. Bentley) for the The Art of Living. André Maurois. 
marine proletariat, and is prone toa variety ™erely greedy. — SIMON RAVEN Penguin, 3/6 
of repellent but interesting diseases. 
Oysters, then, are an aristocracy, but an 
aristocracy in decline. As recently as the 
early nineteenth century they flourished 
vigorously; but now wars, exploitation, A REGULAR ORDER 
/- unclean habits imported by emigré oysters P 
‘ 4 foreign origin, have all done their work. Punch Bouverie Street London EC4 
a9 he oyster is thoroughly 
ng vale em hemes oe _— Se A regular order with your Newsagent will ensure that you see PUNCH every 
ed But we need not worry. The oyster has week. If you do not pass his shop very often just fill in the details below, 
to ‘ Cee , send’ them to the above address and we will do all that is necessary. 
grown only the more succulent with E 
he decadence, and the British are in any case Please supply me with PUNCH each week. 
: great upholders of class solidarity. By no ee es anc wb cackcepieall ndbasicnacokeareceedebs saesuseessessteserts 
ot means the least of the sanctuaries provided FE ST IERE hy ene. SPT Pet eer TeTey 
fe Oh ee er Fe piseaeekaddccnecsecedectsccnssiéqesrsderacsssdiorssseasgedsesowesasseaees 
8. Professes - Yougn : te foe teh i. Cw eee Jor oe asc ha kg eeibans Socal lod bel SOs aOR IMS eENAaee saa 
se conscientious and precise in. rendering the Oe ioc di cas nsec snc cededec acsccsiencccensccomtonees egsumoa evens 
id factual data upon. which I have based I esas pp haces ons 4lsns «sagas dbiesegndin shamatongesstosesesunssenelesunkeds 
the above observations. Hector Bolitho (in 
- Big emetogenic mm 
ly to-date version of that originally published facial cabaameattdicsatsanteeneseeeseresssosesnranesssonentnnnesscaacss snes 
es in 1929) is noticeably more frivolous. He 
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Food for Thought 


O the French, eating is the most 
“haan thing in the world. 
Positively any other activity falls into 
lesser category of “something to do 
between meals.” 

This is not an abstract essay. I base 
my findings on dangerous personal 
experiment, the results of which are 
published here for the first time. 

I had been living in Paris for about 
a fortnight, and had accepted approxi- 
mately fourteen dinner invitations from 
a particularly charming French friend. 
(Friend—a splendid and uncompro- 
mising word. We are not sufficiently 
grateful for the blessed ambiguity of 
the English language. If this article 
were in French the reader would already 
know that my friend was masculine, and 
fourteen dinners to a French mind 
would automatically suggest the addition 
of the adjectives “just very good . . .”) 

Let no one say that the English are 
slow in the uptake, even if they do eat 
dumplings. This unexpected and 
fabulously expensive largesse did not 
pass unnoticed. With commendable 
insight I realized that something was 
certainly now due in return. 

Unhesitatingly I invited him to a meal 
chez moi. 

Now my apartment, while modest and 
at garret level, is not entirely without 
charm since I cleared away the mess 
the revolution made. But there is one 
drawback. The bathroom and _ the 
kitchen are one. 

I therefore led my guest to the 
balcony and told him to admire the 
view while I returned to the kitchen and 
shut the door. Two minutes later he 
came into the kitchen to find out, with 
true Gallic interest, what we were going 
to eat. 

I had decided on a simple meal, so I 


could devote myself to being the witty 
and relaxed hostess so often admired 
in glossy magazines. 

I told him, and he went pale. 

“Stay and talk to me,” I suggested, 
with as much charm as one can muster 
when one is cutting the head off a 
chicken, even if it is discreetly enclosed 
in a paper bag. 

I was about to throw the thing away, 
accompanied by the insides (outside at 
last) when my companion said, in the 
voice of one who has seen the French 
flag desecrated, “You’re not throwing 
away the liver?” 

I said I was. 

“You’re mad,” he said, not mincing 
his words. French charm does not 
extend into the realms of haute cuisine. 
Look what happened to Marie 
Antoinette when she suggested an 
eating habit change. 

“All right,” I soothed. “Ill cook it 
for you.” 

I extracted the liver from the 
unsavoury mess and was about to put 
it with the chicken when he interrupted 
with another wild cry. 

“You haven’t removed the bile duct!” 

This turned out to be an appendix 
the colour of a chlorophyll tablet, but 
which had, I was instructed severely, 
the opposite effect. 

“Don’t puncture it,” he warned 
severely, “or the whole liver’s ruined.” 

By now I was so nervous that he took 
the knife and did it himself. Then, 
without a word, he took the potatoes out 
of their saucepan and announced that 
we would have chips. Then he sniffed 
the soup, found the packet, which 
stupidly I hadn’t hidden, and said with 
great restraint that packet soups were 
all right “as a base.” 

Before I knew what was happening I 
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was peeling half a dozen onions which 
he fried in ground-nut oil (not a joke 
in France). Then I was cutting up a long 
French loaf into paper-thin slices which 
were fried along with the onions. Then 
I was grating cheese which went on top 
of the croutons which went on top of 
the fried onions which were covered 
with the original packet soup and put 
in the oven to grill. So much for 
“instant” soup. 

Then I was heating oil in a saucepan 
to cook the chips. I tested the heat with 
one pale slice of potato, which spluttered 
feebly. 

“Not hot enough,” he pronounced. 

Two minutes later he had a Gallic 
fit because I had left the chip in the 
saucepan. It was whisked out rapidly, 
with expressions of horror and dismay, 
and I received a long lecture. about 
insufficiently hot oil acting adversely on 
the chemical properties of the potato. 

Meanwhile, having thrown away my 
bottle of salad cream, he was making 
an oil and vinegar dressing for the salad 
with one hand and washing the straw- 
berries in my best red wine with the 
other, while giving me a lecture about 
the art of cooking. 

Cooking, I: was surprised to learn, 
is not a pleasure or a chore. It is a death 
struggle. The whole secret is to take the 
food by surprise. You throw it into 
fat the temperature of rocket-launching 
fuel, or else simmer it so slowly it doesn’t 
realize it’s being cooked. You smother 
everything in salt and pepper and spice 
or else eat it without even damaging 
the subtle flavour by giving it a hygienic 
wash. If you use eggs you automatically 
beat them for a good half-hour—which 
explains why the French don’t bother 
much about physical training. 

Finally the meal is carried to the table 
like the rape of the Sabines, and eaten 
as if no one has seen food for months, 
because whenever food cools enough to 
permit swallowing, chemical changes 
take place which render it uneatable in 
French eyes. 

The only conversation allowed is a 
reckoning up of how much the meal has 
cost. The total is then subtracted from 
the cost of an equivalent restaurant meal, 
which explains why the Franch spend 
so much time teaching mathematics. 

At the end of the meal the table looked 
like a battlefield. My friend’s cunning, 
resourcefulness and entire muscular 
strength pitted against a few vegetables 
and an already dead chicken. 

When I pointed this out he said 
Yes, but he’d won, hadn’t he? Which 
was more than could be said for English 
meals if one took the trouble to check 
the food poisoning figures. 
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After which, we sat back with the 
coffee .. . (Oh! the trouble making that 
coffee! You have to... No. I’m rather 
tired to-day. I really can’t go into all 
that again) . . . while I made a final 
attempt to look like that cool, efficient 
hostess. 

But I couldn’t. All those croutons and 
chemical changes kept swimming 
before my eyes like Banquo ghosts. I 
just managed to stay awake long enough 
to say good night. 

I thought my friend looked surprised, 
but I was too far gone to worry about 
niceties like brandy and liqueurs. 


Out of the 


HOEVER it was said that happi- 

V4 ness consisted not in the number 
of your possessions but in the fewness 
of your wants had obviously never tried 
to run a house. I mean, however few 
your wants you’re bound to have a lot 
of things you want but not now; the 
things you’re left with. 

Take—well, you might take anything, 
but take those little hooks that you slot 
through the tape on your curtains. Now 
nobody ever manages to get the right 
number. Either you’re one short, in 
which case you have to buy another 
dozen, or you’ve nine too many. Either 
way you’re left with a number of hooks 
which must be housed so you don’t 
have to get so many the next time. 
Investigation proves that most people 
keep these in the left-hand drawer of 
the sewing machine if they have one 
and it has drawers. If not, they put them 
under the tablecloths in the right-hand 
drawer of the sideboard, or in a ginger- 
jar on the drawing-room mantelshelf. 
The point is that wherever you put 
them, you will find a number of articles, 
completely unrelated, which you are 
keeping for emergencies you know well 
will arise, but not until you have thrown 
them away. And where are you keeping 
them? 

You can rule out the shed and the 
garage, the tool-box and the coal-bunker, 
from this argument. We’re not discuss- 
ing anything for which there is a logical 
place. We’re going demented over the 
things which can’t be classified. Any- 
body’s list includes three spare handles 
for the sideboard, two washers which 
were left out of the vacuum cleaner last 
time you mended it and which you are 
going to replace next time you mend it, 
a cleaning kit for your cigarette lighter 
which you can’t find when you want to 
clean it, and seven or eight of those little 
tin scrapers which come inside the 


I haven’t seen my friend since. I went 
out the next day and bought myself 
food for a month, together with the 
necessary tin-opener. When I come 
out of the nervous depression I may 
convalesce for a while. 

But I thought, to be fair, I should 
write this article first, so that people 
don’t blame the French unduly for not 
finishing things like the Maginot Line, 
or never finding the arms for Venus de 
Milo. I’m sure they could if they tried. 
It’s just that they have other, more 
important, things on their mind. 

JOHANNA HARWOOD 


Top Drawer 


packets of stick-on rubber soles and 
which you keep in case you ever get 
sold a packet without one. 

Literature, too, is a great worry. I 
don’t mean Shakespeare or Henry James 
but the sort of thing that comes with the 
refrigerator telling you the model num- 
ber and what to do if it blows up, and 
manufacturers’ catalogues of things you 
are going to buy but not yet, and news- 
paper cuttings telling you when to put 
up a nesting-box for blue-tits and how 
to make up holes in the floorboards with 
papier-maché. As for periodical litera- 
ture, this is a study in itself. There is no 
compromise; either you keep the lot, 
whole, or throw it-all away relentlessly. 
A friend of mine once spent weeks going 
through his journals and magazines, 
cutting out everything he thought he 
might want again, and in the end there 
was nothing to throw away but the 
margins. 











There is a related problem, equally 
insoluble. This concerns things you are 
quite sure you want to get rid of but 
cannot. Far more houses than you 
imagine are concealing in their cup- 
boards not skeletons but such impedi- 
menta as American organs, semi-billiards 
tables, and broken mowing-machines. 
You may say that mere size is the 
difficulty here; but no. Have you ever 
tried to dispose of, for instance, a pair 
of fifty-six-pound weights, a whetstone, 
or a large plaster copy of the Venus de 
Milo? Well, you just want to try. 

There seem to be two satisfactory 
solutions to the problem of housing 
miscellanea. One is to move house all the 
time so that you never have time to 
collect anything. This is very expensive 
and fatiguing. The other is to set up 
in the box-room several filing-cabinets, 
chests of drawers, and cupboards, all 
labelled with what is or is going to be 
inside them. This is a full-time job to 
keep in order, and brings on obsessions, 
particularly about what to call things. 

There is another way, which is 
adopted by most people, and obtains 
very strongly in this establishment. This 
is to put every object of the nature we 
have been discussing inside the nearest 
receptacle to wherever you were when 
you last had it. When you need it again 
all you have to do is remember where 
you were last time. This is terribly 
difficult, but no more so than trying 
to think of a suitable storage place in 
the first instance. This must be why I 
found fifty feet of trout line in the piano- 
stool last week; it must be. I can’t think 
of any other reason. Perhaps the night 
we had the Trout Quintet? 

— DOREEN TAYLOR 




















“Fancy doing that to a boy of nineteen who has a wife and two baby daughters and 
has just started a fruit business and plays the clarinet in his spare time.” 
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PUNCH, October 12 1 


Toby Competitions 


No. 135—Fashionwise 


OMPETITORS are invited to invent 

a new dress-line—name, description, 

extract from article by dress expert— 
not more than 100 words. A sketch may 
also be submitted. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by first post on 
Wednesday, October 19. Address to ToBy 
COMPETITION No. 135, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 132 


(Keats Did It) 

There was a large and enthusiastic turn- 
out for the Autumn Ode, and a high 
standard of performance even among the 
serious entries. Autumn, it is encouraging 
to learn, is far from written out as a 
subject. 


The winner is: 
ROGER HARGRAVE 
16 ANNETT ROAD 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


























O Season of industrial strife, 
Of strike and agitation, 

Do not expend your fleeting life 
Before our arbitration! 


When hoary Winter grips the land 
*Tis hard to stand in picket 

Or hold aloft in frozen hand 
One’s paid-up union ticket; 


But you are gentle and benign, 
To factory yard convention, 

And move our brethren to combine 
In resolute intention. 


The following are runners-up: 


The fireside welcomes back 
Beside its cheerful glow 
Those who said “ All right, Jack, 
The spring has come, let’s go.” 
The morning’s fleeting mist 
Which greets our waking gaze 
Reminds the motorist 
Of foggy winter days. 
The bat has found his cave, 
The beech tree is a red jewel, 
And British Railways have 
Resumed their winter schedule. 
Patrick C. Liddle, Holme Knowe Farm, 
Aston, Henley-on-T hames 


HEADMASTER’S AUTUMN 


Season of lists and callow youthfulness; 
New scholarships and trophies to be won. 
New-muddied oafs; a rougher, sterner sport 
Replacing cricket pitch and tennis court. 
Excuse notes from the frail and not-so-keen; 
A rash of shining conkers on the scene. 
The confiscated fireworks in the lab; 
Young Roger Jenkinson, B.A. (Cantab.)— 
This school’s his first appointment—knows 
his Greek, 
But discipline’s perhaps a little weak. 
Rehearsals in the Dining Hall—* King 
Lear,” 
December 12th to 17th, this year. 
D. R. Peddy, 300 Baring Road, Lee, 
S.E.12 


Damp sister of a summer damply sped, 
We, thy chill votaries, bow rheumatic 


bone 
To kneel in fields where rots the promised 
bread, 
Ophelia-like with water all o’erdone. 
Come, bind thy plastic square about thy 
head 
And venture 
gaberdine; 
In sodden woods thy squelching foot shall 
tread 
Dejected leaves, a soggy carpet spread, 


forth in  storm-proof 





While lingers on the bine a long last runné 
bean 
And miry mushrooms moulder in t 
mead. 
Miss 7. E. Sparshott, The High Sche 
House, Ludlow, Salop. 


(In the style of Marjorie Fleming) 


In autum I have much delight 

The days are still as summer bright 

The leaves are colourd very pleasant 

And you are let to shoot a phesant 

Which is most direful to a pullet 

When they are cut short by a bullet 

And perish in its fethered prime 

You wish it was some other time 

Id feel that autum was no fun 

Shot in my botom with a gun 

I had to say shot in my botom 

Else I could not have rhymed with autumn 
R. A. McKenzie, 28 Harold Road, Beula 

Spa, London, S.E.19 : 


Let us pretend no more; no longer shivé 
In scanty garments by the sunless main, 
Nor droop in mackintoshes on the river, 
Nor watch from caravans the ruthle 


rain. 
Bring from the store where Winter’s raimen 
lingers 
The longer pants, the heavier overcoatl 
Bid the warm gloves caress the numbé 
fingers, 
The woolly scarf bring solace to th 
throat! 
Let the dry logs a cheering flame enkind 
The swol’n hot-water-bottle soothe th 
limb! 
Though Springs beguile and Summei 
prove a swindle, 
Thy comforts, Autumn, shall inspire mj 
hymn. 
R. Kennard Davis, On-the-Hill, Pilto 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


Thou bounteous autumn, from my fruit 
stained hand 
Accept a country housewife’s hurried 
rhyme. 

Disposing of this harvest of the land, 
Leaves me for poesy too little time. 
For thou art here with hamper and th 

sickle, 
On filled preserve jars throned (if né 
too hot), 
An incense rises from the wine and pick 
And I weep tears of joy o’er each shallo 
Apple and damson, green romato, pear, 
Thy luscious gifts arrive without a pa 
A thousands thanks! though I don’t greatl} 


care, 
For that abundant crop of hips and haw 
Mrs. H. Foster, 34 Farndon Road 
Woodford Halse, nr. Rugby 
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